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The ‘*UNIVERSITY ”’ is the name of this, one of 
our latest Easy Chairs. It’s a brain worker’s chair. 
The back is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn 
over, forming shelves for writing, holding books, etc. 

We also make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, 
the Regent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and 
Oriental, meeting every demand of necessity or lux- 
ury, Our Catalogue C describes them all. 

Rotting Chairs.—We make over 60 styles, and can 
furnish a suitable chair for any case. Catalogue B. 
Sargent’s Econ ‘mic System of Devices for Brain Work- 
ers embraces Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas and 
Folio Holders, Adjustable Reading Desks attachable 
to chairs, etc., also Sargent’s Unrivaled Rotary 
Book Cases. Catalogue D. 


In writing particularize. 
No charge for catalogues. 


289 V Fourth Avenue, 
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PuHitie F. Ernst 
FINE ART BOOKBINDERY 


24 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, 


Between Fourth Ave. and Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


812 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
‘LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS. 


BRUGMANN, Elements of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages. English translation, 4 volumes and Index, complete in 5 volumes, pub- 


lished, $20.00, 
$7.50 net. 


Few copies left; no new edition of the English translation will be published. 
The Henry Drisler Library Catalogue, Classical Philology, General Literature, Modern 
Languages, History, Theology, will be sent on application, 
All books needed by Students of Columbia University on favorable terms. 


The Binding of Books for Learned Societies, Colleges and Libraries. 
Single Volumes or in Quantities, 


NEUMANN BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


7 East 16th Street, near Fifth Ave. 
New YORK 


We make a Specialty, of the Correct Arranging and Lettering of 
Works in Foreign Languages. 


> WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
memanoa.) NEW EDITION "JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages. # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 


M CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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TRINITY SCHOOL 


City OF NEw YORK BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 
139-147 WEST 9ist STREET 


Trinity School was originally established in the year 1709 under the auspices of the Vener- 
able Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, of London, England, and has 
been continued without interruption to the present time. It prepares boys for all the Colleges 
and Scientific Schools, and has been eminently successful in this work, It forms part of the 
University of the State of New York, having received the certificate of an Academy in 1897, 
Its diploma entitles the lawful owner to an academic certificate from the Regent’s Office. 


THE CUTLER SCHOOL 


Since 1876 two hundred and seventy-seven pupils from this 
school have entered college, and most of these have entered 


Columbia, Harvard, Yale or Princeton 


20 EAST 50rn STREET 
NEW YORK 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 


45 WEST 8ist STREET, MANHATTAN SQUARE, NORTH. 


Graduates have successfully entered Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, Mass. Institute of Technology, Union and Hamilton 


N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, Jr., M.A., Principal. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
Teachers College, 120th St., West New York City 


Kindergarten, Elementary and High School Departments 
College Preparatory and General Course 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1764 


Prepares Boys especially for entrance to the several departments of Columbia 


University. Laboratori¢és. Gymnasium. Primary Classes. 


Autumn Session begins Sept. 25, 1901 


34 and 36 East 51st St., New York 
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Serial Studies from Columbia University 


Biological Series.—Founded in 1892; devoted to general problems of biol- 
ogy; managing editors, H. F. Osborn and E. B. Wilson; published for the 
Columbia University Press by The Macmillan Co., New York; about one 
volume a year; per volume (300 to 400 pages), $2.00 to $3.50. 


Botanical Club, Memoirs of the Torrey.—Founded in 1889; devoted to . 
longer articles than those in the Audletin ; editor, L. M. Underwood; pub- 
lished by the Club from Columbia University; about one volume a year ; 
prices on application. 


Botany, Contributions from the Department of.—Founded in 1836; 
devoted to short papers; managing editor, L. M. Underwood; published 
by the editor, from Columbia University; usually one volume a year; per 
volume (about 330 pages and 30 plates), $5.00. 


Botany, Memoirs of the Department of.—Founded in 1895; devoted to 
longer monographs; managing editor, L. M. Underwood; published by the 
editor, from Columbia University ; issued irregularly ; list on application. 


Electrical Engineering, Contributions from the Department of.— 
Founded in 1889; devoted to be by officers and students; managing ed- 
itor, F. B, Crocker ; published (chiefly reprints) by the editor, from Colum- 
bia University ; issued irregularly ; prices on application. 


English, Studies in.—Founded in 1900 ; issued by authority of the Depart- 
ment of English; published for the Columbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Co.; issued at varying intervals and prices, 


Geological Department, Contributions from the.—Founded in 1892; 
includes short contributions and longer monographs; managing editor, J. F. 
Kemp; published (partly original, partly reprints) by the editor, from Co- 
lumbia University ; issued irregularly; prices on application. 

Germanic Studies.—Founded in 1899; contain results of original research in 
Germanic languages and literatures; editors, W. H. Carpenter and Calvin 
Thomas; published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan 
Co., New York; issued irregularly ;. price, variable. 


History, Economics and Public Law, Studies in.—Founded in 1891 ; 
contain results of original research by students in the School of Political 
Science ; managing editor, E. R. A. Seligman; published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York ; issued one volume or more yearly ; per volume $3.00 to $4.50. 


Literature, Studies in.—Founded in 1899; contain results of literary re- 
search or criticism by officers or students of the department of comparative 
literature, or those connected with them in study; editor,G. E. Woodberry ; 
published for the Columbia University Press by The Macmillan Co., New 
York; issued at varying intervals and prices, 


Mineralogy, Contributions from the Department of.—Founded in 
1892; contains articles and text-books by officers and students; managing 
editor, A. J. Moses; published by the editor, from Columbia University ; 
issued irregularly (often in reprint) ; prices on application. 


Observatory, Contributions from the.—Founded in 1892; devoted to, 
original research ; managing editor, J. K. Rees; published by the editor, 
from Columbia University ; issued irregularly ; prices on application. 


Pathology, Studies from the Department of.— Founded in 1890; records 
results of research in the department; managing editor, T. M. Prudden ; 
sold by J. T. Dougherty, New York; issued irregularly ; per volume (about 
175 pages), $1.00. 


Philosophy, Psychol and Education, Contributions to.—Founded 
in 1894; original studies by officers and students of this Division; manag- 
ing editor, N. M. Butler; published by The Macmillan Co, New York; is- 
sued irregularly; per number, average 75¢., per volume (about 450 pages), 
average $3.00, 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 8TH To AUGUST 16TH, 1901 


A wide range of courses will be offered by University 
teachers, which are given appropriate credit toward the va- 
rious University degrees and Teachers College diplomas. 


THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS WILL BE REPRESENTED 


EDUCATION, . ° ° ° . Seven Courses 
ENGLIsH, ° ° . . Six Courses 
Fing ARTs, . ° ; » - One Course 
FRENCH, ‘ . : ; - One Course 
GERMAN, . ° ° ° . Three Courses 
History, ‘ ; : ‘ . Three Courses 
LaTIN, ‘ ; . ; . Two Courses 
MANUAL TRAINING, . . . . Two Courses 
MATHEMATICS, . . ° . Three Courses 
NATURE STupy, ‘ . ; . One Course 
PHILOSOPHY, . ‘ ‘ j . Three Courses 
PHysIcs, , ; . ‘ . Three Courses 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, . . - Four Courses 
PsYCHOLOGY, . ‘ : : . Three Courses 
SPANISH, , ; : ‘ . One Course 


TUITION FEE $25.00 


For further information concerning the courses of in- 
struction, and concerning board and lodging, address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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LATIN 







VERSUS THE VERNACULAR IN 
MODERN EDUCATION * 


[Copyright by Longmans, Green & Co., New York.] 
























HE many sound arguments in favor of the use of 

Latin and Greek, or of Latin alone, as instruments ! 
of great value in secondary instruction, may be fairly 
summed up as follows: | 

1. The study of a richly inflected synthetic language ' 
is highly valuable as a mental discipline. 

2. The study of Greek and Latin is valuable in that | 
it introduces the student to the two great literatures (out- . 
side of Hebrew) of antiquity, thus training his taste and 
giving him esthetic standards that are both elevated and 
permanent. 

3- It is likewise valuable in that it gives him a knowl- 
edge of the Greco-Roman civilization, thus furnishing 
him the key to an understanding of the modern world. 

4. Practice in translation, and especially in translation | 
from a highly inflected synthetic language into a modern 
language, gives excellent training in the mother tongue. ! 

} 





* By the kindness of the authors and of Messrs. Longmans, Green & 
Co., the QUARTERLY is permitted to print this extract from a forthcom- 
ing volume on ‘‘ The Teaching of English in Secondary Schools,’’ by G. 
R. Carpenter and F. T. Baker. 
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The principal objections to this set of arguments are 
the following : 

1. The mental discipline involved could be as easily 
secured, so far as can be seen, by the proper study of 
mathematics, the physical sciences, history, or other sub- 
jects. 

2. Greek literature is beautiful and important, but pres- 
ent systems of instruction do not enable a pupil, at the 
end of his secondary studies, and rarely even at the end 
of his college course, to gain a knowledge of the lit- 
erature at all proportionate to the time spent in acquiring 
it. The value of a knowledge of Latin literature is 
greatly overrated and can only in the rarest cases be con- 
sidered as repaying the secondary student for the time 
consumed, especially when we compare the results ob- 
tained from the study of the great modern literatures. 

3- For the adequate understanding of the Graco-Ro- 
man civilization a knowledge of Greek and Latin is not 
essential, and an understanding of modern civilization 
does not depend, to any marked degree, upon the study 
of ancient Latin and Greek society. 

4. The advantages offered by translation are as easily 
and as effectively obtained through the modern as through 
the ancient languages. Men trained almost exclusively in 
Latin and Greek are quite as likely to write badly as to 
write well, and training in matters of style is best secured 
through the modern languages, which present us models 
more likely to prove serviceable, because more in accord- 
ance with the whole structure of modern life. 

Each set of arguments, it must be noticed, is held by a 
strong party of scholars and men of letters. With regard 
to the merits of the general question and the relative 
strength of the respective arguments, the present writers 
do not presume to venture an opinion. The whole ques- 
tion, they are convinced, is more likely to be solved by 
practice than by theory. Men are now being educated in 
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large numbers, in several different countries and especially 
in the United States, through secondary school curricula in 
which Latin does not play an important part, or does not 
appear at all. It is by their fruits that educational systems 
must inevitably be judged. The end of the present cen- 
tury, and very possibly an earlier date, will in all prob- 
ability see the solution of the question, which has in one 
form or another been perplexing humanity for several 
centuries. 

There is, however, a matter involved which it is impor- 
tant that students and teachers of English should discuss 
and if possible decide. It will readily be seen that the 
claims of the classicists resolve themselves into these four 
points : Latin—to take for ease of explanation the language 
most under discussion—is almost indispensable as a means 
of instruction, because of its great value (1) as a dis- 
cipline; (2) in giving the pupil power over his native 
tongue; (3) in introducing him to great works of literature 
and in moulding his taste; (4) in giving him the necessary 
understanding of the social system of which he is a part. 
Now on all of these four points the classicists are flatly 
contradicted by the opposing party; and on the first, third 
and fourth heads it is with great difficulty that the classi- 
cists can hold their own. Many subjects of study disci- 
pline the mind,— indeed all subjects when well taught, and 
perhaps particularly mathematics and the natural sciences. 
Great works of literature in the modern languages are 
more readily accessible, more commonly mastered, and 
more generally effective in secondary study. It is to his- 
tory, economics and social science that we look for our ori- 
entation in modern civilization. But on the point of purely 
linguistic training the classicists still seem to preserve 
their ascendancy. We must, therefore, discuss the impor- 
tant and pertinent question—is it possible to obtain by the 
continuous study of English, in the secondary school, re- 
sults as satisfactory as those obtained through the con- 
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tinuous study of Latin? The classicists say no; and in 
the great schools of England, and until very recently in 
the great schools of the United States, the study of English 
as such was almost invariably entirely lacking. What is 
the truth of the matter at the present time? 

Let us recapitulate. We are not to consider (1) the 
merits of the classical languages and other subjects in point 
of discipline; nor (2) the relative merits of the classical 
and the modern literatures for the purpose in hand; nor 
(3) the relative merits of Latin and history as helps to- 
wards the understanding of the modern world. All these 
points lie outside our sphere. We are to consider (4) the 
relative merits of Latin and English as a help toward the 
understanding and use of the mother-tongue for secondary 
school students. 

Those who hold that Latin is an exceedingly valuable 
instrument for securing linguistic discipline in secondary 
training seem to do so for the following preéminent 
reasons.* 

1. The study of Latin trains the linguistic sense, be- 
cause Latin is a fully developed, synthetic language, rich 
in regular inflected forms, and therefore able to give the 
pupil a clear insight into language as a system or organism. 

2. The whole linguistic system of Latin is so com- 
pletely different from that of English, the whole process 
of Latin thinking is so different from that of English think- 
ing, that the pupil cannot, in the study of Latin, read 
cursorily and negligently, but must bend his mind with 
perseverance to his task and learn, if at all, by close at- 
tention, and the exercise of reason. 

3- All translation is profitable exercise, but especially 
translation from Latin into English, for reasons similar to 
those just mentioned. The pupil cannot depend to any 
great extent on words common to the two languages, and 


*See especially Bennett and Bristol, ‘‘ The Teaching of Latin and 
Greek,’’ Chap. I. 
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is forced to master the thought expressed in the Latin, and 
then to decide just how that particular thought may be ac- 
curately expressed by means of a largely or completely 
diverse linguistic system. Many go so far as to insist that 
the power over his native tongue which the pupil thus ac- 
quires is far greater than that acquired by original compo- 
sition in his own language, inasmuch as a secondary school 
pupil can scarcely be supposed to have any but crude and 
indefinite ideas, and is therefore best trained by an exer- 
cise in which the ideas are already supplied and only ex- 
pression need to be thought of. 

On the other hand, it may be said with justice that: 

1. It is true that English and the modern languages gen- 
erally have not commonly been taught so as to give the 
linguistic discipline which it is well known that we obtain 
from the study of a synthetic language. But, though this 
may establish a presumption, it does not prove that an ana- 
lytic language cannot be taught with similar results. 
Teachers and scholars are just beginning to understand 
that English is not an unorganized or haphazard linguistic 
system, but is, on the whole, the furthest advanced and 
most perfect instrument for the expression of modern 
thought. That we are already familiar with its elements 
leaves us free to go the more deeply into the study of 
important facts and principles. 

2. No systematic attempt has yet been made to use the 
earlier forms of the language, particularly Anglo-Saxon, as 
an instrument for linguistic training. Anglo-Saxon is of 
course not so richly inflected a tongue as Latin, but it is 
sufficiently different from modern English to require per- 
severing attention and application; and a knowledge of it 
would be of value and interest to the student. The Scan- 
dinavian nations are making a similar use, in their gym- 
nasia, of Old Norse, which possesses an abundant and 
valuable literature, and the Germans and Austrians a 
similar use of Middle High German; and it seems prob- 
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able that in due course of time Anglo-Saxon can be used 
in English and American secondary schools with good 
effect. 

3. Good teachers of English composition would scarcely 
admit that boys of fifteen have few ideas or none. Their 
ideas may indeed be crude, but such terms are relative. 
The ideas of college boys, or even of grown men, might 
often be similarly described. The fact is that the mind of 
the high-school student is usually brimming over with 
ideas, and the problem to which the modern teacher of 
composition addresses himself is not that of teaching 
young people to express mature ideas, but that of training 
them to express their youthful ideas adequately, in words 
just and true. The facts and experiences that form part 
and parcel of a boy’s mental life are legitimate subjects 
for expression, and hence for composition; and it is, we 
think, being daily proved by teachers who work on this 
basis that training in turning these mental facts into words 
that adequately render them forms a discipline quite coin- 
parable in effectiveness with the time-honored training of 
the student in turning into his own language, from an 
ancient language, ideas which he scarcely understands or 
appreciates. It must be kept in mind that the best way to 
treat crude or incoherent ideas is to attempt to express them 
toothers. The crudity or incoherence then tends to become 
evident. This natural educative process is involved in ex- 
pression by any medium, but it is especially characteristic 
of written or oral expression in the mother-tongue. 

To sum up in a few words, then, the line of thought 
expressed in the chapter up to this point, we may say: 
(1) The rightful claims of Latin to be considered as the 
preéminent language of the educated classes in Europe 
was broken down in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and completely overthrown in the eighteenth ; and, 
similarly, the exclusive claims of Latin to be accepted as 
the most valuable and one indispensable instrument of 
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secondary,instruction have been gradually weakened, dur- 
ing the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, by the increas- 
ing value set on the study of mathemetics, the natural 
sciences, history, and the modern languages. (2) It has 
become more and more evident, from the educational ex- 
perience of the last twenty-five years, that much of the 
good effect secured through Latin as a cultural study may 
also be secured through the use of history and of literature 
in the modern languages. Only within the last ten years, 
it should be added, has it been evident through experi- 
ence that English literature can be and is so taught as to 
constitute a most remarkable and effective instrument in 
leading secondary pupils to acquire an appreciation for 
literature and a sound taste in judging it. (3) While the 
rivals of Latin—and especially history and the literature 
of the native tongue—have been thus encroaching upon 
the reputation it had long held as an educational medium, 
it has become less and less certain that Latin could hold 
its reputation even in the field where it has usually been 
regarded as supreme, as an instrument for linguistic dis- 
cipline. In particular, modern methods in English com- 
position seem to show that this is, in proper hands, an 
extraordinarily effective instrument. There is a somewhat 
wide-spread feeling, moreover, that the study of English 
grammar, particularly on the historical side, and of the 
earlier forms of the language, may be so systematized as 
to yield as remarkable results as has the recently system- 
atized study of English composition. 

Three further facts which have an important bearing on 
the attitude towards Latin of those especially interested in 
the study of English are these: 

4. A still undisputed claim of Latin on the attention of 
the modern European nations is that it has been the source 
of so large a part of their respective vocabularies. The 
Spaniard, the Italian, and, to a somewhat less degree, the 
Frenchman, must know something of the Latin vocabu- 
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lary in order to master their own. This does not hold 
true, to anything like the same extent, of German, and 
especially not of the Scandinavian languages, which are 
far more Teutonic in character. It does hold true of 
English, the basis of the vocabulary of which is partly 
Latin, partly Teutonic. To acquire the necessary hold on 
the Latin vocabulary, to feel the force and weight of Eng- 
lish words on their Latin side, is not, however, a task of 
great magnitude. With modern methods of teaching Latin, 
it can certainly be secured in three years, and it is wholly 
possible that, under teachers trained in English philology 
as well as in Latin, good results could be secured in two 
years or even less. 

5- Recent statistics seem to show that, in secondary 
schools in the United States, the study of Latin is increas- 
ing. Not only are more pupils studying Latin, but the 
increase is greater than would be expected, even taking 
the natural increase of school attendance into considera- 
tion. As it must remain very doubtful whether many of 
these secondary school students of Latin continue their 
instruction in that subject more than two or three years, it 
seems clear, on the whole, that the study of Latin, as now 
carried on in the secondary schools of the United States, 
as distinguished from its use in the secondary and higher 
curricula in the chief European countries, should be fos- 
tered in every possible way by those of us who are pri- 
marily interested in the study of the mother-tongue, except 
when the time spent in the study of Latin must be sub- 
tracted, in large part or wholly, from the time devoted to 
English. It must be borne in mind, however, that, when 
pursued from the point of view mentioned, the study of 
Latin is as much a part of the curriculum in English as in 
Latin, and in matters of method must eventually be con- 
sidered primarily as an English study. 

6. While teachers of English will thus feel it their duty 
to encourage the study of Latin to a greater or less degree 
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in the secondary schools, they must remember that the 
experience of the present century, or even of the next gen- 
eration or two, may well succeed in establishing the fact 
that English, when properly taught, has an educational 
value that has until recently scarcely been suspected. It 
is now being shown in our best schools that training in 
English composition may yield results hardly attainable 
through any other means in point of mental discipline. 
The progress now being made in the teaching of English 
literature seems to show that it now serves better than Latin 
and Greek the purpose of awakening and organizing the 
esthetic side of the boy’s nature and of building up in him 
a sound taste for good literature. Similarly, it remains to 
be seen whether the system of teaching the English lan- 
guage now in process of development, particularly if it be 
made to include the study of Latin and of Anglo-Saxon— 
the two great, sources of our vocabulary—and of Middle 
English (or a small amount of historical grammar), has 
not a strong chance of supplanting Latin as the most con- 
venient and effective instrument for education on the lin- 
guistic side. It behooves the teacher and the student of 
English, therefore, to pay the utmost attention to the prob- 
lems presented by the teaching of the mother-tongue, 
treating them in a broad way, without prejudice, and with 
the determination to aid as much as possible in the solu- 
tion of one of the most important educational questions of 


our generation. 
G. R. CARPENTER 


WILLIAM HARRIS, S.T.D. 


FourTH PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
ILLIAM HARRIS was born April 29, 1765, at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. His mother was a 
granddaughter of William Pyncheon, the founder of the 
town, and his family connections were all with New Eng- 
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land. He was graduated from Harvard in 1786 and 
entered the ministry of the Congregational Church, but 
subsequently became an Episcopalian and was ordained in 
1791 in St. George’s Chapel in this city. In 1801 he was 
called to the rectorship of St. Mark’s Church on the Bow- 
ery, and he continued to hold that office for fifteen years. 
Soon after his settlement in New York he established a 
classical school, and his literary attainments were subse- 
quently recognized by both Columbia and Harvard, each 
of which conferred upon him the degree of S.T.D. 

The election of Dr. Harris to the presidency of Columbia 
College was simultaneous with the election of the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Mason, a Presbyterian, as provost, and their joint 
election was a compromise which enabled the trustees to 
retain an Episcopalian in the office of president, in con- 
formity with the condition contained in the grant of King’s 
Farm by Trinity Church to the college, while vesting 
practically all the executive functions in Dr. Mason as 
provost. The latter had long been one of the most active 
members of the board of trustees, and his talents and en- 
ergy had so impressed themselves upon a number. of his 
associates that they were disposed to disregard the restric- 
tions of the grant, if they could not be eliminated, for the 
sake of securing Dr. Mason’s services. The principal 
opponent of these measures was Mr. (afterwards Bishop) 
Hobart, and his biographer gives a rather picturesque de- 
scription of the manner in which the compromise was 
reached. We quote a few words: 

Agitated by these contending evils, Mr. Hobart was driven almost to 
despair; the day of election approached, and no remedy was found. 
Lying sleepless and restless, as he himself stated to the writer, the 
greater part of the night preceding that eventful day, as he revolved 
within himself how the evil might yet be avoided, or which was the least 
to choose, suddenly the idea came into his mind of the creation of a new 
and temporary office in the government of the College, to be termed the 
“‘ provostship,” into which Dr. Mason might be elected, with whatever 


salary and measure of power his friends might see fit to give. This, he 
thought, would probably satisfy both them and him, and permit the ex- 
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periment to be tried of his government of the College, while it would 
leave the charter and property untouched, the condition being complied 
with by means of a nominal president of the Episcopal communion. 
The plans of Mr. Hobart, once matured, never slept. He accordingly 
arose before day, and, crossing the river to Long Island, drove twelve 
miles to the seat of Mr. Rufus King, Jamaica, whose influence in the 
Board was among the first ; satisfied him during breakfast of the feasible- 
ness and prudence of the scheme, returned instantly to the city, called 
upon Mr. Oliver Wolcott before he left his house in the morning, and 
having convinced this gentleman also, whose opinions had the same 
weight with the Presbyterian, as Mr. King’s had with the Episcopal 
members of the Board, before the hour of meeting had succeeded in fur- 
ther uniting so many leading voices in its favor that, upon the opening 
of the business, when the Board met, the matter assumed that shape, and 
was carried in that form by an almost unanimous vote ; Dr. Mason being 
elected ‘‘ provost,’”’ with an ample salary and still ampler powers, and the 
Rev. Dr. Harris elected president, with but little provision for either. 
Under the statutes then recently adopted, the principal 
duty of the president was to preside at commencement, and 
this duty first devolved upon Dr. Harris at the commence- 
ment held on August, 7, 1811, in Trinity Church. The oc- 
casion was singularly inauspicious, as the extreme dignity 
and decorum which usually characterized the commence- 
ment of the college were disturbed by what was designated, 
and with some reason, as a ‘‘ riot.” An account of the dis- 
turbance may be dispensed with here, since it is fully 
described elsewhere in this number of the QUARTERLY. 
Suffice it to say that this occurrence, which aroused bitter 
and persistent animosities, by no means tended to assist the 
new president and provost in raising the college in public 
esteem. Dr. Mason was earnest in his efforts to this 
end, and the new system of education which he had recom- 
mended before his election was put into operation, but, 
owing to lack of means, only to a limited extent. Stricter 
discipline was also enforced, but apparently without effect 
in attracting students; as the number, which was ninety- 
nine in 1812, had decreased to ninety-four in 1815, exclu- 
sive of medical students. In 1813, the medical faculty 
was consolidated with the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, which had been organized six years previously, 
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and thereafter no medical instruction was given in Colum- 
bia College until 1860. All educational questions were 
at this time necessarily subordinated to financial consid- 
erations, and the efforts of Dr. Mason were largely de- 
voted to obtaining such aid from the legislature as would 
make it possible to continue the work of the college. To 
him, no doubt, it was largely due that the Hosack Botan- 
ical Garden was finally granted to the college—the grant 
was made in 1814—but many years elapsed before this 
property was anything but an additional burden to the 
trustees. Even as late as 1826 the total income derived 
from it was but $125 per annum. 

It was not until July, 1816, when Dr. Mason resigned 
his office, that President Harris became an active factor in 
the life of the college. In that year he withdrew from the 
rectorship of St. Mark’s and became the actual as well as 
the titular head of the college, taking upon himself the 
executive duties of the office as well as instruction in Eng- 
lish. This change seems to have afforded a sense of re- 
lief to all concerned, and one who was a member of the 
faculty at the time remarks in regard to President Harris’s 
administration: ‘* Of the twelve years’ charge of this un- 
assuming man, it may be permitted to one who knew him 
well to say that his quiet unobtrusive course of usefulness 
followed the higher pretensions of his predecessor like the 
fertilizing stream the splendid but fruitless torrent.” The 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin I. Haight, who was a student under Dr. 
Harris and afterwards a trustee of the college, also bears 
testimony to his amiable qualities: ‘‘ The president was a 
remarkable man, not so much for any one feature of his 
character as for a happy combination of the several quali- 
ties of mind and heart which go to make the effective guide, 
teacher and friend of young men. Professor Anthon used 
to say that the period of his presidency to 1829 were the 
halcyon days of our college.” 

The young men who comprised the students at this time 
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were apparently in much need of guidance, for the atten- 
tion of the faculty and to some extent also that of the trus- 
tees was largely devoted to matters of discipline. A ‘*book 
of discipline ” was kept for the recording of misdemeanors, 
and gold and silver medals and certificates were awarded 
for?proficiency and good conduct. The effect of these in- 
ducements, as viewed by the official eye, is described by 
President Harris in his annual reports, and we quote the 
following, written in 1820: 

It is with great satisfaction that the subscriber can assure the trustees 
that since his connection with the College there never was greater atten- 
tion paid to the laws of the institution, a more exact attendance on col- 
legiate duties, nor greater improvement made by the several classes. 
The excellent discipline of the institution, always appealing to a sense of 
character, appears to have operated with singular success, in exciting 
among the students a virtuous emulation, in restraining youthful levities, 
and in producing that decorum and correctness of conduct, so creditable 


to the institution, and to the youth who have the wisdom thus to appre- 
ciate and improve its many and great advantages. 


Naturally the youth who attained these sublimated con- 
ditions owed much to the influence of their instructors, and 
it is therefore not surprising to learn from the same report 
that ‘¢‘ The subscriber has only to add, that in the discharge 
of their arduous duties the professors of Columbia College 
have been most exact and faithful, both in affording their 
cheerful aid and salutary counsel and in conducting with 
distinguished ability the course of instruction prescribed 
by the statutes.” 

The college was in fact exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing, during the administration of President Harris, a num- 
ber of eminent scholars in its faculty. Nathaniel F. 
Moore, John McVickar, James Renwick and Henry James 
Anderson, all Columbia graduates, were all men of dis- 
tinguished ability, not to mention Chancellor Kent, who 
then occupied the chair of law, though not a member of 
the faculty. Among the trustees, during the same period, 
were Rufus King, Brockholst Livingston, Egbert Benson, 
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Gouverneur Morris, Clement C. Moore, Nicholas Fish 
and John T. Irving; most of whom were graduates and 
all warmly interested in the welfare of the college. 
Their loyalty to the college and their determination to 
preserve its identity were shown in 1817, when Governor 
Tompkins and the Regents of the University proposed 
that the funds and property of the College be consolidated 
with those of Washington College on Staten Island. To 
this the board presented a firm but dignified refusal, stat- 
ing that they could not find it consistent with their duty as 
faithful trustees to abandon the purpose of the founders of 
the institution to establish a college in the city of New 
York, and for the city of New York. They pointed to 
the honorable record which the college and its alumni had 
made during its fifty years and more of existence, and to 
the possibilities which the results already accomplished 
offered for the future; and in declining to accede to the 
suggestion of the governor and the regents they pre- 
sented the strongest reasons why the college should re- 
ceive that public support which had hitherto been denied, 
or but parsimoniously accorded by the state. The answer 
of the trustees was accepted as final by the state authori- 
ties and seemingly was recognized as a rightful assertion 
of the claims of the college; for two years later, in 1819, 
the legislature repealed the condition contained in the 
grant of the Botanical Garden, requiring that the college 
be removed to that site, and granted a subsidy of ten thou- 
sand dollars ‘‘ to be applied by the said trustees as the 
interests of said college may require.” The most press- 
ing requirement at this time was additional buildings, and 
to the supplying of this need the trustees devoted them- 
selves with such energy that during the next few years the 
old edifice was renovated, two new wings were erected 
and the college was better housed than it had ever been 
before. The standard of admission was raised and the 
curriculum materially improved and broadened. The 
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number of students, which in Provost Mason’s last year had 
fallen as low as ninety-four, increased to one hundred and 
thirty-nine in 1826, a number which, however small as 
compared with the figures of the present day, marked a 
distinct advance and was probably the largest in the col- 
lege at any one time up to that date. There were at that 
time but twenty instructors, and the annual budget, which 
was the source of so much anxiety to the trustees in Dr. 
Harris’s time, presents a rather amusing contrast to the 
budget of the present day. The estimate of receipts and 
expenses presented by the treasurer on February 1, 1823, 
for instance, reads as follows: 


Expenses: Salaries of officers and annuity of Dr. 


$15,832.50 
Interest on $14,000 debt 840.00 
Appropriation to Professor of Chemistry 200.00 
Commencement Expenses 350.00 
Insurance 50.00 
Contingent Expenses 250.00 


$17,522.50 
Revenne, Rents 


Tuition Fees, say 130 students 10,400.00 $16,717.96 


Leaving an annual deficiency 804.54 


It was not until some years later that the income of the 
college was materially increased, but the active participa- 
tion of the president and the entire harmony which pre- 
vailed both in the faculty and in the board of trustees 
rendered it possible to accomplish very satisfactory results, 
with but moderate means. A variety of new measures 
were discussed, such as the introduction of an elective 
system, the establishment of a grammar school in con- 
nection with the college, the encouragement of closer re- 
lations with the city schools, the establishment of professor- 
ships in French, Spanish and Italian, the requirement that 
caps and gowns be worn by the students, and the giving of 
public lectures on literary and scientific subjects. 

As a result of these discussions a committee was ap- 
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pointed to prepare a plan of school education which should 
coérdinate with that of the college, and a scholarship 
was offered to every school adopting such plan and send- 
ing five students to the college. In 1827, a grammar 
school was founded under the direction of the trustees, 
with John D. Ogilvy as head master, and in the following 
year the Rev. Anthony Verren was appointed professor of 
French. It does not appear that public lectures were 
given at this time by the college, but the trustees permitted 
the college hall to be used by the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation for law lectures, by the ‘‘Athenaeum,” a literary 
association, and by several lecturers. The hall was also 
used for commencements of the College of Physicians 
Surgeons, for meetings of the Public School Society and 
of the ‘‘ Literary Institution of Columbia college,” an as- 
sociation of alumni; also the Philolexian and the Peitho- 
logian societies had rooms in the college buildings. The 
latter society also had a library of some eighteen hundred 
volumes, and the former one of about five hundred. The 
college library at this time probably numbered about five 
thousand volumes, and under the management of Profes- 
sor Anderson, assisted by Professor Da Ponte, who com- 
piled a catalogue, had come into much more general use. 

It is evident that President Harris was an important ele- 
ment in the life of the college. His active interest stimu- 
lated that of others, and the high regard in which he was 
held tended to increase the popularity of the college and 
to bring it into closer touch with the city. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the loss occasioned by his death, 
which occurred at his residence in the college on October 
18, 1829, was deeply and widely felt. The trustees not 
only expressed their high regard and appreciation of his 
services by resolution, but undertook the charge and ex- 
pense of his funeral. A copy of the order of procession 
has fortunately been preserved, and it is not difficult to 
imagine the solemnity of the occasion as the long line of 
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trustees, professors, representatives of the state and city 
governments and of alumni and students, proceeded from 
the college green down Broadway to Trinity Church, 
where the funeral sermon was preached by the president’s 
friend and associate, Professor McVickar. 


Joun B. Pine 


THE RIOTOUS COMMENCEMENT OF 1811 * 


I, 

ANY of our older American colleges, like well-reg- 
ulated and respectable families, possess in their 
closets skeletons that time in its charity has all but forgot- 
ten and the community has long since ceased to regard as 
odious. An incident of this kind occurred at Columbia Col- 
lege in 1811 on the occasion of the annual commencement, 
a ceremony which resulted in a riot necessitating the pres- 
ence of the police. The faculty was compelled to with- 
draw without finishing the exercises, leaving the students 
and their supporters the temporary victors, though law and 
order eventually prevailed and the disturbers of the peace 
were duly convicted and fined. The affair aroused no 
little excitement in the city of New York, and it was com- 
pared to the famous ‘‘ doctors’ riot,” in which more than 
twenty years previously (April 13, 1788) a mob had at- 
tacked the medical men of the city, infuriated at the dis- 
secting and anatomical studies which were being carried 
on at New York Hospital. This riot was commenced and 
participated in by ignorant and lawless people, and was 
only stopped by the action of the military in firing on the 
mob, killing and injuring a number of people. The Co- 
lumbia riot, on the other hand, was brought about by the 


* A portion of the material contained in this and a second article, to 
be published later, was used by Mr. Wade in a much shorter account of the 
riot of 1811, which was published in the Zvening Post on June 16, 1900. 
—Editor of the QUARTERLY. 
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students and their friends, and while it did not result in 
any fatalities, it nevertheless provoked much excitement 
and gave rise to bitter feelings that were a long time in 
dying out. That such a disturbance should have occurred, 
was of itself considered more or less of a disgrace, and 
historians of the college naturally pass over the affair 
with but few words ; yet in the newspapers of the day and 
in contemporary literature enough appears to afford an ex- 
cellent idea of the causes leading to the outbreak, its main 
features, and its consequences. 

In the first place, the riot is worthy of interest, not merely 
as a boisterous demonstration of students which led to ex- 
cesses, but on account of the subsequent eminence of the 
men engaged in the disorder, and the principles which, 
with mistaken zeal, they were trying to assert. Ata time 
when party feeling ran high and politics were engrossing 
the attention of all, it was more natural that a student 
should demand the right of free speech and be supported 
in his claims by other young men, even at academic exer- 
cises in Trinity Church, than people of the present age 
would suspect. Furthermore it is pleasing to record that 
the animosities produced by this affair, although intensely 
bitter and affecting the party politics of New York City, 
were eventually healed, and many of the actors achieved 
honors and fame. 

Columbia College, after its work had been interrupted 
by the Revolution, resumed its sessions under the new 
conditions and a new charter in 1784, and the first gradu- 
ate of the first class after its reéstablishment was De Witt 
Clinton, who became mayor of the city of New York, and 
in that capacity presided at the trial of the students and 
others concerned in this commencement trouble, and after 
their conviction by a jury imposed the sentences. The 
commencements of the college were held in Trinity Church 
with as much pomp and ceremony as the professors of that 
day could assemble. The college buildings were pleas- 
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antly situated in the centre of the city, occupying a large 
tract of ground facing to the south on College Place, and 
bounded by Murray Street on the north, Broadway on the 
east, and Church Street on the west. The buildings were 
of brown stucco, and on the spacious green in front grew 
a number of sycamore trees which gave an air of calmness 
and quiet to the grounds. In 1811 the college was enjoy- 
ing considerable prosperity: classes of good size had for 
some time been graduated regularly, and there was every 
indication of a bright future for the institution. On June 
17 of this year, the trustees met and elected the Rev. Wil- 
liam Harris to the presidency, and to assist him in admin- 
istrative duties and to have a general supervision of the 
studies of the young men, as well as to give instruction 
in the classics to the members of the senior class, the Rev. 
John M. Mason was appointed provost. 

These officers were duly installed and entered immedi- 
ately on their duties, so that when the board of.trustees 
met on August 5 they were ready to consider a communi- 
cation from the faculty, or, as it was officially known for 
many years, the Board of the College, which was signed 
by President Harris and Provost Mason. This document 
stated that a class of twenty-four students had completed 
the academic course and had undergone the final exami- 
nation. Of these the board recommended for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts sixteen and expressed their sorrow that 
they could not include the others in the list. The lan- 
guage is quite diplomatic, and the statement goes on to say 
that ‘* considerations of some delicacy induce the board to 
refrain, on the present occasion, from adopting measures 
or expressing opinions which might further -affect those 
students who have acquitted themselves so much less 
honorably than could have been wished, and implicitly to 
refer their case, under all its circumstances, to the wisdom 
of the trustees.” The trustees accordingly resolved to 
award the degrees as recommended by the faculty, and in 
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addition they took into consideration the fact that the sys- 
tem of education then in use had been established but a 
short time and had not been fully in operation; so they de- 
cided, in view of these circumstances, to confer degrees 
on the eight less worthy individuals. Possibly the vener- 
able board was in a benevolent and philanthropic condition 
of mind at this meeting, for there is also recorded in the 
minutes of this date a resolution reducing the tuition fees 
from $100 to $50 per annum. At all events, everything 
seemed to proceed smoothly, and on the afternoon of the 
following day there appeared in the evening papers an 
advertisement announcing for Wednesday morning, Aug- 
ust 7, the annual commencement, to be held, as usual, in 
Trinity Church. 

Early on this day alumni, graduates and students con- 
gregated on the college green, the students wearing their 
caps and gowns and the professors in their academic 
robes. Shortly after nine o’clock a procession was formed, 
headed by the college janitor and comprising the students 
of physic, former graduates, several of whom were des- 
tined to play important parts in the events of the morning, 
the students of arts, and the candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. To separate students from faculty a 
band of music was interposed, and then followed the 
faculty of physic, the faculty of arts, the president and 
provost, the trustees of the college, the corporation of 
the city, the members of the legislature from the city 
and county of New York, the judges of the supreme 
court, strangers of distinction, members of congress, and 
the governor and lieutenant-governor. So, at least the 
programme stated, and coupled with the order of proces- 
sion was a request that the gentlemen assigned to positions 
should attend at the proper time. Across the green, by 
Robinson Street and Broadway, the procession moved 
and entered Trinity Church, where a platform had been 
erected for president, provost, faculty, trustees and in- 
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vited guests. The body of the church was thronged with 
students, alumni and their friends, for at that time a col- 
lege commencement was a matter of considerable interest. 
As a condition of receiving the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at Columbia College, it has been the custom to require 
each student to submit a thesis to the faculty. This re- 
quirement is always mentioned in the various issues of the 
statutes of the college, and in the issue published June 13, 
1811, it is stipulated that no student shall be admitted to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts unless, beside due profici- 
ency in his studies, his exercise for the commencement be 
of his own composition. There was also in effect a reso- 
lution passed by the board of trustees May 8, 1795, which 
read: ‘* Resolved, that the senior class in the future submit 
their publick orations to the correction of the Board of 
President and Professors: and such students as shall 
neglect to adopt the corrections and amendments pointed 
out to them shall not receive their degrees.” Like many 
college laws, which remain hidden only to be discovered 
after their fracture, this regulation does not seem to have 
attracted much attention; yet it was printed with a num- 
ber of others that did not concern the students, and were 
probably never read by them. 

The reasons and regulations for these speaking parts 
having been given, we can return to the exercises them- 
selves. The opening prayer was made by the president, 
and the various orations of the graduates were given in 
due course without any noteworthy incident, until a stu- 
dent by the name of John B. Stevenson mounted the plat- 
form to deliver his address. The subject of his oration 
was ‘*‘ That a representative should obey the will of his 
constituents,” and it was his part to act as respondent in 
a discussion. Mr. Stevenson’s effort was apparently well 
received by the audience, but in the course of its delivery 
he neglected to make certain changes and corrections 
which Professor Wilson of the faculty, to whom it had 
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been submitted, considered necessary. The oration was 
spoken as it was originally planned and written by the 
author, it being Stevenson’s firm conviction that he had a 
perfect right to deliver his own sentiments in such a way as 
he wished. According to the records and the testimony of 
the professors he was a student of excellent reputation, 
both as regards his studies and his conduct. Naturally, 
the delivery of the address in its original form created no 
little astonishment on the part of the professors aware of 
the fact, and Professors Kemp and Wilson immediately 
consulted with the provost, Dr. Mason, and Stevenson at 
the conclusion of his part was sent for and informed that 
he must not go upon the stage for his degree. The pro- 
fessors, however, told him that if he called the next day 
the difficulty might be adjusted, or, as the faculty expressed 
it ina subsequent newspaper communication, ‘‘ an amicable 
accommodation might take place.” This was in view of 
the student’s excellent reputation, and probably due also 
to the fact that the corrections were more or less trivial. 
But the right of free speech and the zeal of politics 
were no unimportant matters in those days, and students 
who had heard Dr. Mason introduce political sentiments 
into his sermons, doubtless imagined that in their first public 
utterances they had the right of giving free expression to 
their thoughts. That the young man had been forbidden 
to ascend the platform with his classmates to take his 
degree of course became instantly known among them, 
and when that part of the programme was reached where 
the degrees were conferred and the candidates came for- 
ward to receive the diplomas, Stevenson advanced with 
the others. He went forward with considerable diffidence, 
being pushed and urged on by his classmates, only to be 
told by the president that the degree would not be confer- 
red. A second time he went up after the diplomas had 
been awarded, and was again refused and told to leave 
the stage. Finally, entreated and urged by his friends, 
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he ascended the platform for the ‘third time, and in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by the entire audi- 
ence, demanded his degree in the name of the trustees. 
This demand was accompanied with applause from the 
students and their friends, and the attention of all was by 
this time directed to the platform. Again the unfortunate 
young man was met with a refusal and requested to with- 
draw and leave the stage. Then, to the astonishment of 
all, Stevenson turned to the people assembled in the pews, 
and said that he considered it his duty to declare to the 
audience that he was disgraced because he would not 
speak words put into his mouth by the faculty. 

The clapping and applause that greeted his third appear- 
ance on the stage now grew in volume, and it was plain that 
the sympathies of a large part of the audience were with the 
student. In the meanwhile a vain attempt was made to 
have him removed from the platform, and Dr. Mason 
ordered a marshal to seize him; but there was a loud out- 
cry of ‘‘ no,” and the outcry and disturbance commenced 


to become general. One Irishman, it is recorded, with 
characteristic love of either fair play or an active row, 


called out at the top of his voice, ‘‘the degree,” and 
other utterances of this nature were loudly applauded. At 
this juncture Hugh Maxwell, a graduate of the class of 
1808, to whom the situation of affairs had been ex- 
plained hastily by Stevenson’s classmates, sprang on the 
stage and stated to the audience that he considered him- 
self Stevenson’s friend, and would explain the reason why 
he did not receive his degree. The applause and noise 
that greeted this statement were intense, and then began 
an excitement which continued over an hour. Maxwell’s 
speech was to the effect that Stevenson had been refused 
his degree because he was not willing to speak the senti- 
ments of others, and his object was to state that it was not 
for any lack. of scholarship, which rumor had spread 
would be the reason why degrees would not be conferred 
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upon certain students. This served but to increase the 
confusion, and the president, the provost and Dr. Kemp 
in turn endeavored to explain the matter, but they were 
assailed with derisive hisses and forced to desist. In fact, 
Dr. Mason, the provost, at the trial of the rioters testified 
that ** he stepped forward to quell the tumult but was in- 
sulted by a great hissing which would not have dishonored 
the congregation at Snake Hill for quality and violence.” 
Several of the gentlemen in the audience went on the 
stage and laid hands on Maxwell and endeavored to have 
him cease, but his supporters were in the majority and the 
peacemakers were soon put off the platform. 

The next actor of importance to enter on the scene was 
Gulian Crommelin Verplanck, who later achieved so not- 
able a position in politics and literature. He was a gradu- 
ate of the class of 1801, a lawyer by profession, and in 
addition to being devoted to letters he was greatly in- 
terested in politics. A man of culture and refinement, a 
graduate of Columbia of quite ten years’ standing, it can 
readily be imagined that his appearance on the platform at 
such a time would add still more to the excitement. With 
the easy manner of the young lawyer, he stated on reach- 
ing the platform that as a spectator he was anxious to know 
the reason for the disturbance. Dr. Mason, the provost, to 
whom his question was addressed, replied briefly, and then 
Verplanck turned to the audience and said in a loud voice, 
‘*Tt is not satisfactory ; Mr. Maxwell must be supported.” 
He then counselled order and said to the students that in 
sentiment and feeling he was with them. The conduct of 
the professors, he said, was oppressive and he would al- 
ways resist oppression. Accordingly he moved that the 
thanks of the graduates should be presented to Mr. Max- 
well for his honorable and zealous support of an injured 
man. At the conclusion of this address the church was 
the scene of the wildest disorder. Derisive calls were 
made for the president and provost to come forward and 
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explain, and partisans of the students, not necessarily their 
equals in youth or inexperience, were quite as vociferous 
in asserting their opinion of what they considered a mon- 
strous injustice. One individual of mature years was so 
conspicuous a figure in the disturbance that he was indicted 
along with the students and chief agitators. He rushed 
on the stage and urged Maxwell on, shouting that the con- 
duct of the professors was infamous, and called them ty- 
rants and rascals. Another individual was equally violent 
and called on the provost to defend his conduct. The 
defence either not being forthcoming or unsatisfactory to 
this advocate of free speech, he proposed three groans for 
the provost, which were accordingly given. 

The police having by this time appeared on the scene 
in increased numbers, there were cries of ‘‘ hustle the 
officers,” ** break down the stage,” ‘* persecution,” ‘ ty- 
rants,” and the like, the whole church being in a tumult. 
On the platform, the space of the faculty was invaded, 
and after a vain attempt had been made to go on with the 
proceedings, the president was forced to desist, and neither 
the degree of Master of Arts was conferred nor the 
valedictory delivered. It was impossible to conclude the 
exercises with the usual solemnities, and President Harris, 
along with the other members of the faculty, was forced to 
leave the stage, fearing that he would be forced off should 
he remain. Trustees, faculty, alumni, graduates, and 
students, not to speak of others, were on and about the 
platform in the greatest confusion. At the suggestion 
that there was a likelihood of the stage breaking down, 
one excited youth cried out, ‘‘ Yes, we will go to hell 
together, ministers and all,”—a remark which quite clearly 
indicates that the highly moral principles first considered 
by the objectors were being rapidly lost sight of. One 
man was knocked down by a blow on the head, and there 
were numerous instances of hustling, in some of which 
the constables suffered. 
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Stevenson, early in the disturbance at the advice of 
Maxwell, had been taken home by a younger brother and 
does not appear to have been concerned in any of the 
breaches of decorum which followed. These scenes of 
disorder furnished opportunities for the older men to har- 
angue the students, and Anthony Bleecker, who came to 
the church to protect the professors, told them that their 
conduct was a disgrace to the city and that the ladies ought 
to turn them out with their fans. This speech and others 
of like character served only to provoke more hissing and 
outcries, but through the efforts of the police and largely 
of its own account the confrsion died away. The students 
were advised to leave the church and to reassemble on the 
college green, being informed by Verplanck that their 
conduct after the faculty had left the church was improper ; 
yet he partook of their feelings and if necessary would stay 
with them all night. Later in the day, in conversation 
with Col. Varick, the chairman of the board of trustees of 
the college, he maintained that the affair was not a riot, 
and that he had taken part with the students merely to 
advise them. 

Such is an outline of this remarkable occurrence which, 
as might be expected, threw the whole city into excitement. 
The highly interesting segue/e of the riot will be de- 
scribed in a second article. 

HERBERT T. WADE 


A LETTER FROM GREECE 


: following letter from Professor Perry, who is 
; temporarily residing abroad as professor in the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens, will be read 
with great interest, we are sure, by many officers, students 
and alumni of Columbia. It had been intended for the 
March number of the QUARTERLY, but reached us a little 
too late for publication at that time. 
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To THE EpiTor oF THE CoL_umBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY: 


Sir :—Six years ago to-day there passed away at Athens, in 
the very prime of his scientific life, one of the most finished 
scholars that have issued from Columbia, who brought fresh 
honor to the American name abroad. Augustus Chapman Mer- 
riam, as director of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens in 1887-88, superintended excavations at Sicyon and 
Dionyso, not far from Marathon, which rank among the most 
successful and valuable investigations made in Greece. The 
latter, in particular, settled finally the long-vexed question as to 
the location of Icaria, the Attic deme famous as the home of 
Thespis, the father of dramatic art in Greece. The record of 
these excavations, published in the reports of the American 
School, exhibits in a marked degree the qualities of thoroughness, 
logical structure and clearness which distinguished all of Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s work, and in scientific interest and value greatly 
surpass the majority of such reports. He had come seven years 
later to revisit the Greece he knew and loved so well. A severe 
cold, taken soon after his arrival in Athens, rapidly developed 
into pneumonia, which in this climate is generally fatal, and 
after a few days the end came. He lies buried in a corner of 
the cemetery at Athens where rests the mortal part of a goodly 
company of Western scholars: Lolling, a most accomplished 
archeologist and epigraphist, long connected with the German 
Archeological Institute here, and afterward curator of inscrip- 
tions in the Greek National Museum; Buresch, a highly prom- 
ising young German scholar, snatched away in early manhood ; 
Richardson, professor in the University of California, and one 
for whom the ground was opened only a month ago; Reichel, 
junior secretary of the Austrian School, a man of but forty-two, 
whose contributions to archeological literature included two of 
world-wide fame among classical scholars,—his Homerische 
Waffen and Vorhellenische Gétterculte. 

One of the first trips made by the members of the American 
School after our arrival in Athens took us to the scene of Pro- 
fessor Merriam’s labors at Dionyso. The beautiful valley lies 
between the imposing mass of Pentelicus, still as of old prolific 
in marble, and the lower ridge of Agrieliki, which shuts off the 
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view toward Marathon, lying only a few miles away. It is now 
connected with Kephisia, most charming of Athenian suburbs, 
by a railway about eight miles long, used only for the transpor- 
tation of marble. The kindness of Mr. Arthur Hill, the good 
friend of most English-speaking visitors to Athens, secured for 
our party the privilege of a platform-car, on which we were 
carried safely, if not very comfortably, to Dionyso. After an 
explanation by the director of the School, Professor Richard- 
son, of the remains discovered by Professor Merriam, which, 
with certain inscriptions there found, proved conclusively that 
Icaria lay exactly here; and after luncheon eaten under noble 
olive trees, by a spring of excellent water, the women of the 
party returned on foot to Kephisia, and the men climbed Pen- 
telicus and descended by the other side. From the summit a 
wonderful view is had; such a combination of mountain, plain 
and sea is hardly to be found outside of Greece. Perhaps the 
most striking single feature in the landscape is the great pyramid 
of Delph (Dirphys) in Euboea; but the eye revels in the won- 
derful expanse of sea and the many islands, from Eubeea itself 
and its continuation in Andros and Tenos, past Ceos and the 
point of Sunium and around to A®gina and Salamis, while 
nearly all Attica seems spread like a map at one’s feet. 

The School has made several trips of longer duration, as well 
as short ones; one to Argolis (Mycenz and Tiryns) and Corinth, 
one to Acarnania and A2tolia (on which none of the women, 
and not all of the men, ventured), and one to Beotia, Chalcis 
and Eretria. Most of the men traveled on these trips by bicycle. 
This has come to be a most convenient way of getting about in 
Greece, so long as one keeps to the main routes of travel. No 
better roads or more interesting scenery could be desired by the 
bicycler than we found between Athens, Thebes, Livadia and 
Chalcis. There had been rain enough to make an end of the 
appalling dust of summer, and not enough to make mud; but 
when we left the high-roads there was often more trundling than 
pedaling. The approach to Chalcis is particularly fine; from 
the top of a high pass, where suddenly a noble view opens out 
over the Euripus, with the chain of Eubean mountains rising 
in tiers behind, one coasts six or seven miles down an easy 
incline in zig-zag fashion into the town. We spent a very inter- 
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esting day at Eretria (now Nea-Psara), where the American 
School conducted successful investigations a few years ago, and 
where the Greek Archeological Society is now digging with 
very interesting results; on the next day we returned by steamer 
around Cape Sunium passing it in bright moonlight, landed at 
daybreak (Greek steamers seem always either to sail or to arrive 
at daybreak) at Pirezus, and were at Athens before the sun was 
fairly over Hymettus. 

During the past month four of the men connected with the 
School (Dr. Forman, of Cornell; Professor Manley, of the 
University of Missouri, and Messrs. Powell and Sears) have 
excavated part of the ancient CEniadz, in Acarnania, with ex- 
cellent results, having uncovered a theatre and a ship-house, both 
very well preserved. Before long work will be resumed at 
Corinth. Excavations are soon to be begun by the Greeks to the 
westward of the entrance to the Acropolis, just below Beulé’s 
Gate; and Dérpfeld will go to dig in earnest at Leukas, confi- 
dent of results to make good his claim that this spot, and not the 
island now called Ithaka, was the real Ithaka of the Odyssey. 

Some interesting ‘‘ finds” have been accidentally made by 
divers near the island of Cythera, off the southern end of Pelo- 
ponnesus, at a great depth; a number of fragments of bronze 
and marble statues were brought up, some of admirable work- 
manship, and one particularly fine marble statue, with head, 
trunk, right leg and foot and right arm and hand entirely intact ; 
these parts having buried themselves in the mud and so been pre- 
served from corrosion by the sea-water, while the left arm and 
leg, which were exposed, are almost entirely eaten away. The 
severe weather prevailing of late has prevented steady work at 
this spot, but operations will be resumed in the spring, and 
apparently there is much more to be found there. The statues 
and fragments found evidently come from a ship that was 
wrecked at that spot while carrying these things away from 
Greece—but when? That is a question that probably never will 
be answered. 

We have had an experience of what winter can be in Attica. 
One morning last week the street-boys had the rare chance of a 
snow-ball fight, and the whole country round about was covered 
with light snow, which is not yet gone from the tops of the 
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mountains. But the spring cannot be more than five or six weeks 
away; and then we shall see the wild flowers springing up as if 
by magic, and to stay indoors will be a vexation of the spirit. 


E. D. Perry 


ATHENS, Jan. 18, 1901. 


THE NEW HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


O spot in New York, and perhaps none in the 
country, attracts more visitors than the tomb of 
General Grant. Anyone standing upon the heights which 
are crowned by that imposing mausoleum and looking 
toward One-hundred-and-twentieth Street sees immediately 
in front of him and a little to the left of Barnard College 
the new Horace Mann School. Extending along the en- 
tire block from One-hundred-and-twentieth to One-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-first Street, its commanding position and 
attractive architecture make it a most conspicuous object. 
As one approaches the building he sees that its single tur- 
ret supports a weather-vane in the form of a pen. This 
was a happy thought of the architect; for while the prox- 
imity of this edifice, designed as a temple of learning, to 
the tomb of America’s greatest soldier, might seem to sug- 
gest an antithesis, there is in fact none here. The pen is 
not mightier than the sword when both are wielded for 
freedom, for union, and for humanity. The close of the 
civil war and the dawn of peace so earnestly desired by 
General Grant marked the beginning of a national move- 
ment for the education of all the people, alien races in- 
cluded, in which the self-denial and patient persistence in 
well-doing on the part of the South has only been equalled 
by the high-minded altruism and generosity of the North. 
The true purpose of education in this country has been re- 
vealed when it has been employed not only as a means of 
increasing civic intelligence, but also as a method of saving 
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and elevating to Christian manhood and womanhood the 
poor, the neglected, the ignorant and the unfortunate of 
the land. 

It is not the purpose here to speak in detail of the interior 
design of the Horace Mann School, or of the scope and 
plan of its curriculum. The announcement of Teachers 
College and the circulars of the school have furnished 
these particulars. I purpose, however, to treat briefly 
some of those relations which this institution has sustained 
and will continue to sustain to Teachers College, to its 
patrons and to the larger community to which it ministers. 

First, its relation to Teachers College: What the school 
has been and what it is would not have been possible ex- 
cept for the vital connection it has sustained to the college. 
The founders and supporters of the college and of the 
school have endeavored to show how the whole child may 
be educated, and have sought to find a proper balance be- 
tween physical, manual, intellectual and esthetic training 
as applied to this end. From first to last the aim has been 
to follow the natural aptitudes of the child to be educated, 
and at the same time to add that nurture and culture which 
long experience has shown is needed for the highest im- 
provement of the race. The professors in the college and 
the instructors in the school constitute a group of persons 
earnestly seeking to work out the many problems of the 
new education. The best that experts could devise has 
found its actual application in school-room work. Results 
have been secured through cultivation rather than through 
manipulation; so the Horace Mann School has been to 
Teachers College much more than an experiment station 
or alaboratory. It has been a garden in which every plant 
receives its proper fertilization and care. What flowers and 
fruit are to the gardener, the interesting and ever-chang- 
ing phases of child life and achievement have been to pro- 
fessors and teachers. 

In its new home the Horace Mann School is likely to 
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become more and more a grand object-lesson to all who 
come to Columbia University for the study of education. 
Less important is it that those in training for the profession 
of teaching should give instruction than that they should 
see a perfectly organized school, complete in all its equip- 
ment and administered in deference to the best known 
principles of physical and mental hygiene. The plan 
recently adopted of having a superintendent of the several 
schools, who is also professor of school administration in 
Teachers College, ought to favor both unity and efficiency. 

By a recent gift to Teachers College, a new building 
will soon be erected for a free school. The plans for this 
school will permit experiments in education upon the social 
side which have not been hitherto attempted. Here stu- 
dents of the college will be permitted to render assistance 
not only in teaching but in making the school distinctively 
asocial center. This new venture will not only relieve the 
pressure which has been felt to some extent in the Horace 
Mann School, but will greatly broaden the field of activity 
for all connected with Teachers College. 

In general it may be said that the relations of the Horace 
Mann School to the college will remain very close and inti- 
mate. They are one in spirit, in motive and in purpose. 
The faculties of each are in close touch, and there will be 
no attempt at separation excepting where convenience and 
the easy dispatch of business require it. 

Second: The importance of the relations sustained by 
the Horace Mann School with its patrons is very great. 
Those who entrust their children to the school are usually 
those having faith in broad and progressive education. 
They believe with the lamented General Armstrong that 
the head, the hand and the heart are to be educated simul- 
taneously. Hence they are unusually loyal to the school, 
to the teachers and to the ideals for which they stand. 
When parents’ meetings are called, they give quick and 
cordial response, and criticise the methods of the school in 
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a frank yet sympathetic manner. As a standard of what 
should exist throughout the country, this union of parent 
and teacher is all-important. The most active codperation 
of the school and the home is essential to success. The 
school is proud of its intelligent and appreciative patronage, 
and should ever seek to honor every just desire of its 
patrons. 

Third: Teachers College, through its affiliation with 
Columbia University and its rapid growth, has become a 
national institution. The Horace Mann School, which is 
its right arm, must rise to a position of increasing im- 
portance in relation to the higher life of the city and the 
country. Nothing in the world is greater than education. 
It cannot take off its hat to Christianity, for it constitutes 
in itself the very essence and mission of Christianity. Its 
propaganda as touching the cultivation of mind and heart 
and the redemption of the race are those announced by 
the Master himself. Education pays the highest tribute to 
the church as supplying that leadership by which man 
rises to a more spiritual life; but the church would be 
helpless to-day without the school, for it is almost the sole 
agency for the culture of good habits and the shaping of 
character. So the Horace Mann School will proceed to 
promote not only a sound education, but also a higher per- 
sonal and civic sense of duty. It will endeavor to illustrate 
not only what good teaching is, but what is meant by ‘ ful- 
ness of life.” 

The Horace Mann School cannot, like the great 
schools of England, boast of its antiquity or honorable 
traditions. It cannot, like the Winchester School, for in- 
stance, show its wooden porringers from which students 
for several hundred years have eaten, or its venerable 
water-spout in the yard where shivering youths were re- 
quired to wash themselves in the most frigid weather ; 
neither can it like Rugby and Eton point to ugly but sacred 
school-rooms scratched and hacked by the most illustrious 
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Englishmen of the past. Here everything is fresh and 
young. The new building, with its noble entrance hall, 
spacious architecture, tinted walls, and appropriate fur- 
nishings, will be like a clean tablet upon which is to be re- 
corded all that the future brings either of good or ill. But 
it may safely be affirmed that the life and the effort of the 
school in its new environment will not be unworthy of the 
generosity and faith which have provided such a building. 
SamuEL T. DuTToN 


COLLEGE HALL 


A* a meeting of the trustees held on April 1, 1901, 
the committee on buildings and grounds reported 
that they had considered the question of a site and plans 
for College Hall, and submitted a series of sketches and 
plans prepared by: Messrs. McKim, Mead and White. 


With regard to the question of site the report reads as fol- 
lows : 


‘¢It has been generally assumed and it seems to your com- 
mittee eminently fitting that the college should stand on 116th 
Street, at the entrance to the University, and your committee are 
of the opinion that the building should be at the corner of Broad- 
way. This situation is the most commanding and enjoys the 
finest outlook, and is likely, as the facilities for transit increase, 
to be on the main line of approach. It is preferable to the site 
at the corner of Amsterdam Avenue for these reasons and for 
the further reason that the erection of College Hall on Broad- 
way will involve the destruction of a building of comparatively 
little value, leaving intact the substantial structure now known 
as College Hall, and leaving the departments now occupying 
that building undisturbed until the new building is completed. 
Your committee were authorized to determine the site of Col- 
lege Hall, and for the reasons stated they have selected the cor- 
ner of Broadway and 116th Street.” 
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NORTH FRONT, FACING THE QUADRANGLE. 
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The plans and designs presented by the committee and 
approved by the trustees, provide for a building 205 feet 
in length and 55 feet in width, of the same proportions 
and general style as Havemeyer and Schermerhorn. Col- 
lege Hall is designed with reference to the other buildings 
comprising the quadrangle, and more particularly to the 
library and to the building hereafter to be erected at the 
corner of Amsterdam Avenue. It is obvious that both of 
the buildings fronting on 116th Street should be related in 
design to the library in order to produce a harmonious and 
satisfactory architectural effect; and it will be seen that 
the sketch of the south front of College Hall, which we 
publish as a frontispiece, suggests the portico with which 
we are all so familiar. The same form appears in the 
sketch of the north facade, the entrance to the building 
being through a portico. The design as a whole, while 
perfectly consistent with the buildings already erected, 
possesses the character and dignity to which it is entitled on 
account of its importance historically, and as an educa- 
tional part of the University, as well as on account of its 
conspicuous position. 

The Hall will comprise four stories and a basement, the 
entrance being from within the quadrangle, through a 
spacious vestibule opening on the portico. The plan of 
the first floor, which we print, shows the general arrange- 
ment of halls and rooms throughout the building. The 
central portion of the first story is divided by a mezzanine 
floor, to be occupied by studies, while the end portions, 
having a ceiling height of some twenty-three feet, will be 
used for two large lecture rooms. The upper stories are 
divided into 19 lecture rooms, with varying capacities of 
40, 75, 100, 180 and 230 students, the total seating 
capacity being 1800; they also contain offices for the dean, 
and fifty studies for the use of professors and instructors. 
The basement floor, which will be above the level of the 
sidewalk and well lighted by windows on 116th Street and 
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Broadway, will contain two large rooms, each about 50 
feet square; a hall 100 x 30 feet, furnished with lockers, 
and a cloak room and lavatory. The entire basement 
floor has been planned for the use and convenience of the 
students when not attending lectures. 

While it has not yet been determined what departments 
shall occupy the building when completed, an estimate of 
its capacity may be derived from the fact that the space 
which it affords will probably be sufficient to accommodate 
the departments of Mathematics, Greek, Latin, English, 
Comparative Literature, the Romance, Germanic and Ori- 
ental Languages, and History—even if the present number 
of students in the college should be doubled and the num- 
ber of instructors should be proportionately increased. An 
estimate by experienced builders places the cost of the build- 
ing at $400,000, and it may be safely asserted that it can 
be completed for this sum; and that when completed the 
college will possess a home worthy of its best traditions and 
occupying a site well deserving the description of the 
traveller, who on visiting King’s College in 1760, declared 
it to be ‘* the most beautifully situated of any college in the 
world.” J. B. P. 


AN INTERESTING ACCESSION TO THE 
LIBRARY 


7 recent acquisition by the Columbia Library of 
Galileo Galilei’s ‘‘ Dialogo sopra i due Massimi 


Sistemi del Mondo, Tolemaico e Copernicano,” first pub- 
lished at Florence in the year 1632, has suggested the fol- 
lowing brief account of this famous treatise and the part 
played by it in the history of opinion. This is the work 
which led to the trial of its author by the Inquisition, in 
1633, and caused him to be numbered among the martyrs 
of science. It contains more than the title promises; for 
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Galileo included in it all the results of his researches and 
all the discoveries made by him in the course of nearly 
fifty years. 

The ‘* Dialogo” was written in a brilliant popular style, 
the form being that of a dialogue, or series of dialogues, 
carried on by three speakers. Two of them Galileo 
named after two famous pupils of his own—Filipo Sal- 
viati, of Florence, and Francesco Sagredo, a senator of 
Venice. These were made to argue in favor of Coper- 
nicus. The third interlocutor, called Simplicio, defended 
the Ptolemaic system. The preface had no logical con- 
nection with the dialogues, but was a piece of diplomacy. 
The ecclesiastical decree of 1616, which prohibited the 
teaching or discussion of the Copernican system, was here 
called un salutifero editto—a salutary edict. Further, the 
reader was told that the real purpose of the book was to 
refute the calumny that the Roman curia prohibited doc- 
trines without knowing anything about them. Galileo pro- 
fessed that his zeal would not permit him to keep silent in 
the face of such rumors, and he proposed to show that 
everything which could be said in favor of the Copernican 
system was well known at Rome. The conclusion of the 
dialogues left the questions undecided; the trio agreeing 
to meet again some time and continue the discussion. 

The printing of the work was finished in the winter of 
1632. In February of that year Galileo presented a copy 
to his friend and patron, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, but 
owing to the plague he was unable to send copies to his 
other friends; so that it was not until May that two un- 
bound copies reached Rome by a roundabout way. Shortly 
afterward eight more were imported from Florence by 
Count Filipo Magalotti. The storm soon broke over Gali- 
leo. His publisher, Landini, received provisional instruc- 
tions to sell no more of the ‘* Dialogues,” and the melan- 
choly drama now began. A special commission was ordered 
by the Pope to investigate the affair, and as the Pope said 
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to Niccolini, the Tuscan ambassador, it was only out of re- 
gard for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, that the case was 
not referred immediately to the Inquisition; The Pontiff 
was angry at Galileo, because enemies of the latter had 
persuaded him that the Simplicio of the dialogues, who 
had defended the Ptolemaic system, was no other than 
himself—Pope Urban VIII. 

After the preliminary committee.had made its report, 
which was unfavorable, the case was placed in the hands 
of the Inquisition, and Galileo was ordered—on the 23d of 
September 1632—to proceed immediately to Rome and ap- 
pear before the Commissioner General of the Holy Office. 
Galileo was now seventy years old and suffering from ill- 
ness. Three prominent physicians sent certificates that 
his condition was such that the least aggravation might 
prove fatal, but this did not avail to mitigate his fate. A 
special commissioner was directed to bring him to Rome a 
prisoner in irons—carceratum et ligatum cum ferris—if 
he was in a condition to travel. To forestall such meas- 
ures Galileo set out for Rome early in the year 1633. Here 
he was advised by his sincere friend, the ambassador 
Niccolini, to be very submissive, so as not to prolong the 
trial, and he followed this advice. The chief accusation 
against him was that he had violated the decree of 1616, 
which prohibited the discussion of the Copernican system. 
As the powerful influence of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
was behind Galileo, the Inquisition did not care to pursue 
him as a heretic, but merely as a delinquent strongly sus- 
pected of heresy, and to ruin him morally. This was 
accomplished. A session of the Holy Congregation, held 
June 16, 1633, over which the Pope himself presided, de- 
cided to try him under threat of torture as to his intention. 
If he held firm he was to recant before a plenary assembly 
of the Congregation of the Holy Office; to be imprisoned 
according to the judgment of the Holy Office; to refrain 
in future, both in writing and speaking, from teaching the 
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Copernican theory, or even the contrary opinions; his 
‘* Dialogo” was to be burned, and the sentence to be pub- 
licly made known everywhere, and read to all professors 
of mathematics. 

From a despatch of the ambassador Niccolini to his 
government we know that Galileo was detained by the In- 
quisition from June 21st to June 24th, and that during that 
time he did not leave the building. Whether he was put 
to the torture is a question that has been much discussed, 
but the probability is that he was spared that outrage. On 
the 22d of June he heard his sentence. He was to be im- 
prisoned during the pleasure of the Holy Office, his 
‘¢ Dialogo ” was to be prohibited by public edict, and dur- 
ing three years he was to repeat once a week the seven 
penitential psalms. The judges were not unanimous; of 
the ten cardinals sitting in judgment only seven signed the 
sentence. Immediately after hearing the sentence Galileo 
was obliged to kneel before his inquisitors and read his 
recantation—a perjury extorted by the Inquisition. A part 
of it runs as follows: ‘Therefore, desiring to remove 
from the minds of your Eminences, and of all faithful 
Christians, this strong suspicion, reasonably conceived 
against me, with sincere heart and unfeigned faith I abjure, 
curse and detest the aforesaid errors and heresies, and gen- 
erally every other error and sect whatsoever, contrary to 
the said Holy Church.” 

The famous exclamation Z pur sé muove .is a later in- 
vention and entirely apocryphal. There is not the slightest 
authority for it, and it contradicts the entire attitude of 
Galileo at the time of his trial. The enmity of the church 
_ continued to follow him even after his death in 1642. No 
monument to him was permitted, and even his wish to be 
buried in the tomb of his ancestors was not respected. 
His ‘* Dialogo” remained on the Index Expurgatorius of 


the church until 1835. 
V. G. SIMKHOVITCH 
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DR. WILLIAM H. DRAPER 


LL men die and their places are soon filled, but the 

gaps left by some are larger and harder to fill than 

those left by others. The larger space is due sometimes 

to what they are, sometimes to what they do, sometimes 
to both. 

Dr. Draper was born on October 14, 1830, in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont; he died in New York on April 26, 1gor1. 
His life was that of a man devoted to his profession, but 
with the addition of talents and tastes that gave him friends 
of all kinds. A graduate of Columbia College and of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, receiving one after 
another hospital appointments, college lectureships and 
trusteeships, his professional life was full and satisfactory. 
He loved to teach medicine and he taught it well; he 
loved to practice medicine and that was well done, too. 
But good as he was as teacher and practitioner, loved and 
remembered as he is by those whom he taught and those 
whom he treated, that was not all. It is hard to describe 
the personal charm of the man, a charm that grew greater 
from year to year as he aged and mellowed. All of us 
who knew him, not merely liked him; we had an affec- 
tion, a tenderness for him that belonged to no one else. 
To those of us who knew him longest and best, his place 
will never be filled. 

To most physicians the gift of language is denied, but 
to Dr. Draper it was largely given. He could express his 
thoughts in a measured flow of words that informed and 
pleased; so that in New York, whenever the profession 
needed a mouthpiece, he became, year after year, the one 
person who was called on. Few men had so many friends, 
such warm friends, such old friends. It is with heavy 
hearts we all say the last good bye to one we loved so well. 

Francis DELAFIELD 





WILLIAM H. DRAPER, A.B., 1851: M.D., 1855. 
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Editorial Comment 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 







That Columbia should have a school of fine arts is a proposi- 
tion so self-evident that it hardly needs to be argued, but only to 
be kept in view and reiterated from time to time until the day 
A Need and an Of fulfillment arrives. The QUARTERLY does 
Opportunity not undertake to say forro umum est nec- 
essartum in the sense that our needs are now reduced to one 
and that we should all be happy if that one desideratum were 
supplied. No doubt there are other needs, large and small; and 
which among the larger ones is precisely the most pressing at 
the present time, is a question upon which there is room for 
some difference of opinion. But clearly we ought to have a 
school of art and to have it as soon as possible. The recent ex- 
pansion of the University, following the natural lines of public 
demand, is very gratifying to contemplate, but it has not been 
altogether symmetrical. Pure and applied science, philosophy, 
philology, economics, education, law and medicine have forged 
ahead and won for themselves an enviable position, as if it were 
theirs to inherit the earth. But art, in the broad sense, which 4 
is likewise one of the great and perennial interests of mankind, 
has been comparatively neglected. We have, it is true, our } 
flourishing departments of architecture and music, but the young 
man or woman who wishes to study painting or sculpture, in the 
theory or in the practice, can not do it at Columbia. It is a 
great pity; for right here in New York is precisely the best place ! 
in the United States for a great university school of art. 

There are signs that we have reached our majority as a nation 
and are becoming restless under foreign tutelage. Already the 
familiar Teutonic label is less indispensable than it was a few 
years ago for our science and our scientists: and it ought to be 
a part of our aspiration to do away with the reproach that 
American art reduces to the two varieties: bizarre and Beaux- 
Arts. Instruction in all the sciences which are ancillary to the 
practice of the plastic arts is already provided abundantly at this 
University ; while the great public and private collections of New 
York, and the more or less constant presence here of a large 
number of distinguished artists, mark out this city as the natural 
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home of a truly national school of painting and sculpture. To 
endow such a school and bring it into being full-grown—to pur- 
chase, for example, the land opposite the Library on 116th 
Street and erect there a noble edifice which should symbolize to 
the eye the highest possible aspirations for the future of Ameri- 
can art—well, it would require several million dollars. But in 
this city of enormous wealth, of increasing public spirit, and of 
increasing interest in all that can make the metropolis attractive 
to men of large and liberal mind, the idea is not in the least 
chimerical. At any rate the QuARTERLY has done its duty in 
calling attention to a grand opportunity. 


The public excitement occasioned by an incident that lately 
happened at a distant university seems to invite some comment, 
not indeed upon the particular case, which has been sufficiently 
discussed, but upon the general merits of 
the ethical question involved. Undoubtedly 
the professor must cling to his intellectual freedom as the one 
condition of a healthy and fruitful activity. He must feel him- 
self free to explain and defend any views, pertaining to his spe- 
cialty, at which he may have arrived by careful investigation and 
reflection. An institution, a party, or an ism, that can not bear 
criticism in the light of reason is precisely the sort of thing that 
needs to have the light turned on it. It is right here that the 
university teacher can often perform his most valuable service 
to society, which needs brave men not only among its soldiers 
and sailors but among its teachers as well. Moral courage is 
one of the most precious of public assets; we should prize it 
and protect it in every possible way, and not allow it to be put 
in jeopardy by church, or state or millionaire. 

At the same time a professor will not always wish to urge 
everything that he privately believes to be true—not because he 
is afraid but because he is modest. There is such a thing as an 
intellectual discretion which has nothing to do with fear. Just 
in proportion as he is permeated with the scientific spirit he 
will know that human institutions do not follow a law of logic; 
that opinions are in constant flux and that all sorts of opinions 
have their historical justification. He will recognize that the 


Lehrfreiheit 
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important factors in life are sentiments which are non-rational, 
if not irrational; that motives, especially the motives of large 
masses of men, are not always what they seem to be, and that 
there are pitfalls for the lonely reasoner on every hand. He will 
even count on the possibility of himself changing his mind. All 
this will make him very modest and very careful; if it does not, 
he is hardly fit to hold up the torch of science at all, but should 
take to preaching or pamphleteering. 

On the other hand, the public, the parties and the newspapers 
should not worry too much about the dangerous effects of such 
teaching as they do not happen to like. The American student, 
especially when he has reached that period in his course in which 
he is likely to hear much discussion of questions that are hot, is 
not a creature into whom opinions can be poured as one pours 
water into a jug. Any attempt to cram him with dogmatic, 
ready-made doctrine is apt to be quietly resented and to produce 
an effect the opposite of that intended. The spirit of the ad- 
vanced work in our best colleges and universities at the present 
time is the spirit of investigation, of discussion, of inquiry. It 
bears its best and most characteristic fruit in the seminar, with 
the professor very often a learner among learners. The object of 
modern teaching is not to make votaries, as many seem:to sup- 
pose, but to make thinkers; and the student who has begun to 
think takes a special delight in treeing the professor if he can. 
Probably the best way to convert an average class to free trade 
would be to preach protection to them in a dogmatic spirit. 


By resolution of the various faculties concerned, the usual June 
examinations for admission to Columbia University will be held 
this year under the auspices of the College Entrance Examina- 

The June Entrance tion Board of the Middle States and Mary- 

E tions = land. They will take place in the gymnasium 
on the five days beginning June 17th. The board, comprising 
representatives of some fifteen colleges and universities, and five 
representatives of secondary schools, will hold examinations in 
English, history, Latin, Greek, French, German, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. In certain other subjects, namely, 
botany, advanced Greek, advanced history, advanced Latin. 
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physiography, Spanish and zodlogy, Columbia will conduct its 
own examinations as usual. In a document lately published by 
the board and obtainable free from its secretary—address Sub- 
station 84, New York City—a full account is given of the re- 
quirements under which it is proposed to examine, and also of 
all the details connected with the intended procedure. This 
document may look somewhat formidable to the uninitiated, and 
a certain amount of bewilderment is perhaps to be expected at 
the outset. In its essence, however, what is contemplated is 
simple enough. The candidate who wishes to enter college ap- 
plies to the board, which examines him for a fee of $5.00 and 
gives him a rating in percentages. He then submits his ratings 
to the college he desires to enter, and the college admits or re- 
jects him according to its own standards. 

The QuaRTERLy has already, in its issue for September, 1900, 
called attention to this new and important educational movement 
from which much is expected by its promoters. The object is 
not to raise or to lower the standard, but to facilitate the business 
of admission, and incidentally of preparation also. ‘The advan- 
tages of the board examinations are thus set forth in a descrip- 
tive circular: That they are uniform in subject-matter; that they 
are uniformly administered; that they are held at many points, 
to meet the convenience of students, at one and the same time; 
that they represent codperative effort on the part of a group of 
colleges, no one of which thereby surrenders its own individu- 
ality; that they represent the codperation of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in respect to a matter of vital importance to 
both; that by reason of their uniformity they will greatly aid 
the work of the secondary schools; that they will tend to effect 
a marked saving of time, money and effort in administering col- 
lege admission requirements. All these, certainly, are strong 
points in favor of the movement, and one can only hope that 
the ripe fruit may fulfill the promise of the green tree. 


The theory according to which provision is made at nearly all 
American colleges and universities for a class of students called 
— usually by the name of ‘‘ specials” is in itself 
Special Students admirable. To obtain a college degree in 
these days means that the candidate must conform, both in his 
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preparatory and in his collegiate course, to a set of requirements, 
some of which may be irksome to him. He may have, though 
the case is less common than is often supposed, a marked talent 
for languages but be unable to learn mathematics. He may have 
a turn for natural science, but no aptitude for Latin and Greek. 
Very common too is the case of those who take an irregular 
course in the secondary school, because they do not expect to go 
to college or think they cannot afford it. Then, when the op- 
portunity comes, and with it the ambition, to take some sort of 
college course, they find themselves unable to pass the entrance 
examinations. Again it often happens that men who are not 
college graduates and have been engaged several years in prac- 
tical work—in teaching or preaching, or newspaper work, or en- 
gineering—become possessed, either through some turn of for- 
tune or because of new insight into their own personal needs, of 
a desire to go to college. 

What now should be the attitude of a higher institution of 
learning toward these several classes of would-be students? Evi- 
dently it should be one of liberality toward those who are intel- 
lectually serious and are really prepared to do college work in 
any particular line or lines. But the difficulty is to determine in 
advance which of the applicants belong to this class. There are 
always youngsters in the community who would like to ‘‘ get in,” 
not because they have any intellectual ambitions whatever, but 
because they wish to enjoy the prestige of college life and asso- 
ciations—perhaps because they wish to play onateam. They 
are willing to ‘* study ” anything which the authorities will kindly 
permit them to take up. Obviously, to admit this class without 
a careful scrutiny of their claims would result in a general lower- 
ing of standards and the gradual conversion of the college into a 
preparatory school. It is to meet the conditions here described 
that the new rules concerning the admission of special students 
to Columbia College have been adopted. They require, in brief, 
that the candidate show his general fitness for college work by 
passing a sufficient number of the entrance examinations to en- 
title him, under the present very elastic scheme of options, to 
admission to the freshman class. They also require that, once 
admitted, he take an amount of work sufficient to keep him busy. 
The rule will be applied very strictly to candidates coming 
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directly from a preparatory school; somewhat less strictly, how- 
ever, to those who have been several years out of school or college 
and have had some kind of valuable educative experience in 
practical life. 


— a 


College athletics, after being a weariness to the ‘flesh and a 
mortification to the spirit these many years, have now been 
lifted from their apparently hopeless condition by the action of 

The New Regime _ the President in establishing regulations which 

in Athletics must place the whole administration of ath- 
letics upon a strictly business basis. The disposition to extrava- 
gance engendered by large receipts induced the evil, and the 
unwillingness of the authorites to interfere in undergraduate 
affairs has permitted its continuance; but the growing recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of the University in the eyes of the 
public for such extravagance has at length forced the conclusion 
that the University must of necessity protect both itself and its 
students from the effects of the methods which have been per- 
mitted to grow up and tocontinue. The substantial effect of the 
new regulations is to place athletics upon a cash basis and to lay 
down for every athletic association the rule which has long been 
advocated by the QuaRTERLY: ‘‘ Pay as you go, and if you 
can’t pay don’t go.” A corollary of this rule, which also comes 
within the President’s regulations and which is no less important, 
is that the men who do *‘ go” must pay. In other words the men 
who incur debts upon the credit of their connection with the 
University will be subjected to the discipline of the University, 
unless such debts are paid; and the principle of individual re- 
sponsibility, which has been so recklessly disregarded by treasurers 
and managers of athletic teams, is firmly re-established. It now 
remains only to enforce this principle with perfect fairness but 
with absolute rigidity to put an end at once and forever to the 
abuses which have had such demoralizing effects and have 
brought so much discredit upon the University of late years. 
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The approaching commencement will be made the occasion 
for the formal opening of Memorial Hall, which even in its 
present unfinished condition, marks a long 
advance towards the accomplishment of a 
much-needed result, and will serve the most useful purpose of 


Alumni Memorial Hall 
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affording a place where the alumni can assemble as a body within 
the walls of the University. The alumni council has announced 
that immediately after the commencement exercises a luncheon 
will be served in the hall for all graduates and officers of the 
University, at which it is expected that the trustees and the re- 
cipients of honorary degrees will also be present. Informal 
speeches will follow the luncheon and the alumni will be justi- 
fied in making it an occasion of general thanksgiving. For 
years we have suffered from the lack of a place within our own 
domain where we could hold commencements, and of a place 
where our alumni could come together. The gymnasium, how- 
ever inadequate, has nevertheless made it possible to give com- 
mencement a true University character, and similarly the hall, 
uncouth as at present it may be in appearance, will make it pos- 
sible for the alumni to assemble as members of the University 
under the shadow of alma mater. 

The building as it exists to-day can be considered only as a 
beginning, and the alumni should keep before them the erection 
and completion of a noble edifice as the end of their efforts; 
but the Memorial Hall Committee are, nevertheless, to be greatly 
congratulated upon what they have accomplished. The sum 
which they have raised, amounting to nearly $100,000, has alone 
made possible the erection of the additional story of University 
Hall, which has just been completed. The importance of this 
addition is not to be measured solely by the fact that it contains 
Alumni Hall, although that will be of inestimable service not 
only on commencement day, but on all days of the college 
year to officers and students, but also because the additional 
space which the new construction affords will provide for much 
educational work; so much as to render possible the removal of 
a portion of West Hall, which, in turn, makes possible the 
erection of Earl Hall. Only those who are especially charged 
with the administration of the University and who are, there- 
fore, subject to the insistent demands consequent upon its rapid 
growth can fully appreciate the service which the alumni have 
rendered in thus aiding the University; and it is with a full re- 
alization of the value of this service that the alumni will be 
welcomed to the hall which they may rightly call their own. 
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Professor Perry suggested some time ago that the annual sub- 
scription which Columbia makes toward the maintenance of the 
School at Athens should be funded in memory of Professor 
Merriam. The amount of such a fund 
should be about six thousand dollars. If 
it were raised, there would be no further call upon the alumni 
for annual contributions, and the fund would become a permanent 
memorial of Professor Merriam at the School. The work which 
Professor Merriam did in Greece brought high honor to himself 
and to the University that he represented, and nothing surely could 
be more fitting than Professor Perry’s suggestion. It is therefore 
greatly to be hoped that, if the attempt to raise this fund is made, 
the alumni may lend it a cordial support. It may be of interest 
to add that out of the three fellowships awarded by the School at 
Athens, two are to be held next year by graduates of Columbia. 


A Happy Suggestion 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Tue GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 1900 


The thirteenth edition of the ‘* General Catalogue of Officers 
and Alumni of Columbia University,” containing information of 
vital interest up to July 1, 1900, was ready for distribution on 
April rst, of this year. The difficulties inherent in the prepara- 
tion of such a work of comprehensive information have not by 
any means been entirely overcome, but the committee in charge 
of the preparation of this catalogue, consisting of Professor J. 
H. Van Amringe, ’60, and Mr. John B. Pine, ’77, have accom- 
plished the arduous work with which they were confronted with 
a commendable degree of success. 

The volume under consideration comprises 760 pages, includes 
the names of 15,256 graduates, and gives the addresses of all liv- 
ing graduates, so far as it has been possible to ascertain them. 
The names of the graduates of the various faculties are grouped 
together on the basis of the years in which the respective classes 
were graduated. Appended to each name there occurs a suc- 
cinct statement of the academic, professional, and business his- 
tory of each graduate, so far as such information has been ob- 
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tainable. Owing to the lack of close codperation on the part of 
graduates, these items of information are in many cases by no 
means up to date. The volume is furnished with a locality index, 
index of officers, and index of graduates. These indices enable 
one to obtain any information of interest without difficulty, and 
in this way make the volume perfectly usable. The editors have 
been fortunate in introducing as a frontispiece a reproduction of 
the diploma of Frederick Philipse, of the class of 1773, bearing 
the signature of President Myles Cooper. This diploma is said 
to be one of the only two diplomas of King’s College known to 
be in existence. 

A catalogue of’ officers and alumni, such as the one we are 
now considering, is rather more than a mere summary of names. 
Such a catalogue furnishes very interesting reading in many di- 
rections; for example, in considering the ages of the early grad- 
uates in connection with the dates of their deaths, one can readily 
ascertain their age at the time of graduation. A simple computa- 
tion readily reveals the fact that during the two decades from 1'790- 
1810 the average age at the time of graduation was about 18.5 
years. This age, at the present time, has become the average age 
at the time of entrance. If one looks into the question a little more 
deeply, however, it becomes evident that at a time when, for ex- 
ample, the mathematical requirements for entrance to Columbia 
consisted of nothing more than a knowledge of the four funda- 
mental operations of arithmetic, with the later introduction of a 
requirement demanding a knowledge of theruleof three ; and when 
the other requirements for admission demanded practically noth- 
ing more than some knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongue, 
the age of entrance upon college work would be considerably 
below that of the present time. This illustration indicates but 
one of the many practical uses to which a catalogue of alumni 
may be put. 

As regards statistical material to be found in the new General 
Catalogue, the following tables will be of interest : 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES 
Graduates in Arts (Columbia College) 
Graduates in Arts (Barnard College) 
Graduates in Medicine 
Graduates in Law 
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Graduates in Applied Science 

Graduates in Political Science 

University Graduates (A.M., LL.M.,and Ph.D.) 744 
Honorary Graduates 


Total. . 
Deduct for repetitions 


KNOWN TO BE DECEASED 


Graduates in Arts (Columbia College)... . . 
Graduates in Arts (Barnard College)... . 
Graduates in Medicine 

Graduates in Law. . . 

Graduates in Applied Science 

Graduates in Political Science 

University Graduates (A.M., LL.M., and Ph.D.) 12 
Honorary Graduates 


» + + 3319 
Deduct for repetitions 170 
3,149 


Presumed to be living II,107 


A locality index must naturally be subject to constant revision, 
owing to the deaths and removals of graduates, but even as the 
locality index now appears, it teems with items of interest and 
importance. Such an index ought to function as a means for 
promoting solidarity among Columbia graduates wherever lo- 
cated, and they seem to be scattered over the entire face of the 
globe. There is not a state in the Union which does not possess 
its quota of Columbiamen. There seems to be hardly a country 
in Europe which does not contain at least one Columbia repre- 
sentative. Even the isles of the sea have their fair proportion. 
Outside of the United States, Columbia graduates are to be found 
in Africa, Australia, Austria, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, Central 
America, Chili, China, Corea, Cuba, Equador, England, France, 
Germany, Hawaiian Islands, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Persia, Peru, Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Russia, Siberia, 
Spain, Switzerland, Trinidad, Turkey in Asia, United States 
of Colombia, and the West Indies. 

It is to be hoped that Columbia graduates will take a still 
greater interest in keeping the committee on the general cata- 
logue informed as to their whereabouts and their new honors. 
A general catalogue conveys information to the public at large 
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and to our sister universities of a character whereby the real and 
lasting work of Columbia may to a degree be well measured.* 
G. B. G. 


Tue ASssoOcIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


By appointment of President Low, Professor Butler repre- 
sented Columbia at the second annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American universities held at Chicago, Feb. 26 to 28. 

The three topics chiefly discussed at the meeting were: (1) 
inter-university migration of graduate students; (2) fellowships; 
and, (3) the examination for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Upon each of these topics a short report was presented by a 
delegate designated in advance for the purpose. Each discus- 
sion brought out the details of the practice of the several insti- 
tutions in regard to each of the matters considered, and while 
the association refrained from passing resolutions, certain con- 
clusions were arrived at by what was substantially unanimous 
consent. 

It was held in regard to the first topic that it is wise to pro- 
mote by all possible means the inter-university migration of 
graduate students, to the end that they may come under the 
guidance of teachers of varying points of view, and so may re- 
ceive the broadest possible introduction to their chosen field of 
study. The only limitation suggested upon this migration was 
that, circumstances being what they are, it might be unprofitable 
to the student for it to continue after he had made some progress 
upon his dissertation. 

As regards the question of fellowships, it was held by a 
majority of those who spoke that the provision for university 
fellows in this country is already too large, and that there is 
danger of stimulating unduly a number of men to go forward to 
investigation and research who have not the highest and best 
qualifications for such work. The opinion was expressed that 


* Copies of the thirteenth edition of the General Catalogue, bound in 
cloth and stamped in gold, will be forwarded postpaid on receipt of 
$2.00, Applications accompanied by a draft on New York, a postal ex- 
press order, or a check drawn to the order of the Committee on the Gen- 


eral Catalogue, may be addressed to the committee at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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it would be advisable to make some of the fellowships distinctly 
research fellowships, to be awarded only to students who had 
already taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and who had, 
therefore, received their academic equipment for their life work. 

In discussing the best type of examination for the doctor’s 
degree, it was held very emphatically that the practice which is 
growing up in our universities, especially in some of the depart- 
ments dealing with natural science subjects, of permitting the 
candidate to pass his examination course by course, as is usual in 
undergraduate instruction, is a pernicious one which stands in 
the way of the attainment of the best and broadest scholarship. 
It was held that the examination for the doctor’s degree should, 
in all cases, be upon subjects and not upon courses of instruc- 
tion; the underlying principle being that the courses of instruc- 
tion which a graduate student attends are but a small part of the 
work which he is supposed to do in order to prepare himself for 
his examination. 

It was developed that there was some difference of practice 
among the universities as to the formal examination for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. On the whole, it may be said 
that it was the opinion of most of those who expressed them- 
selves that great stress should be laid upon the oral examination 
at the time when the candidate finally presents himself for his 
degree, and that if any subordinate examinations are held pre- 
vious to this time, either upon courses or upon subjects, they 
should be given very little weight in estimating the capacity of 
the candidate. 

It was voted unanimously to approve the suggestion of the 
committee appointed by the council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, that there be set aside a week 
to be known as Convocation Week, in order that the various 
learned societies of the country may arrange to hold their meet- 
ings at that time. 

It was also voted to print in pamphlet form an abstract of the 
proceedings of the first and second annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and to assess the cost thereof upon the fourteen institu- 
tions equally. 

The place and date of the meeting of 1902 were referred to 
the incoming executive committee with power. 
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The officers chosen for the year were: President, Columbia 
University; Vice-President, University of Michigan; Secretary, 
University of Chicago; additional members of the executive 
committee, Harvard University, University of California. 

N. M. B. 
ReEicious INTERESTS 

Earl Hall.—Since the last issue of the QUARTERLY, substan- 
tial progress has been made in connection with Earl Hall. The 
foundations of the building are laid and the base course is al- 
most completed. Simultaneously with this work upon the build- 
ing, substantial progress has also been made in providing for its 
management and use. By the terms of gift, Earl Hall has been 
placed under the care of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the city, subject to the reserved power of the trustees. This 
association is charged to provide a management which shall 
make the building as broadly useful as possible, in accordance 
with the very liberal provisions of the deed of gift. It is ex- 
pected that the building will be the headquarters of the spiritual 
activities of the students, whether Protestant, or Roman Catholic, 
or Hebrew. 

In order to accomplish these results, Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, 
as president of the Y. M. C. A. of the city, has appointed the 
following advisory committee: Dr. James H. Canfield, Chair- 
man; Professor William M. Sloane; Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge; 
Mr. William H. Sage, C. "71, L. 74; Mr. William G. Low, 
L. ’00; Mr. William F. Morgan, C. ’80, L. ’84; Mr. V. Everit 
Macy, S. ’93, and Miss Laura D. Gill. 

This committee has invited Mr. J. C. McCracken, who grad- 
uates this year from the medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to be the first secretary of Earl Hall. As such 
he will stand in a common relation to all bodies of students who 
may seek the privileges of the hall for any purpose. In the 
meanwhile, the Y. M. C. A. of the University has amended its 
constitution so as to provide that the secretary of Earl Hall shall 
also be the secretary of the University Y. M. C. A. Mr. 
McCracken, therefore, in this capacity, will have a special re- 
lation to the Y. M. C. A. of the University, which will enable 
him to bring his personal influence to bear in developing the 
religious life among our students, as he could scarcely do solely 


—— ~, 
- od : 
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as secretary of Earl Hall because of its broad character. Natur- 
ally his influence will tend in this direction as strongly as pos- 
sible in all his relations to the students; but it is important that 
every student organization, of whatever faith, should under- 
stand that, as secretary of Earl Hall, Mr. McCracken’s aim 
will be to make the building and its privileges as valuable as 
possible to everybody. 

The recently appointed city secretary of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. 
G. A. Beaver, son of ex-Governor Beaver of Pennsylvania, will 
also be prepared to help in developing the spiritual activities of 

the students in every way within his power. It is hoped, by 
these arrangements, also to bring to bear, in the development of 
our Columbia life in these directions, the large experience and 
the wide relationship of the student movement of the Y. M. C. 
A., which reaches not only all parts of this country, but all the 
countries of the world. Our students can thus feel that the 
work at Columbia, in some of its aspects, is only the local mani- 
festation of a movement that is world-wide in its outreach and 
significance. 

While the primary object of Earl Hall is to minister to the 
religious and spiritual life of the students, it is to be made 
as largely useful as possible in all ways not inconsistent with this 
purpose. It is hoped that it will be the headquarters of the de- 
bating societies and other kindred organizations of the students, 
who will find under its roof attractive rooms in which to hold 
their meetings. It is proposed to assign these rooms for given 
days and hours to the various societies that may desire them. 

The basement of the building is likely to be assigned, for the 
most part, as headquarters for the women students of the Uni- 
versity. It is hoped that the Woman’s Graduate Club will hold 
its meetings here, and that these accommodations generally will 
supply a need that has been strongly felt for some time. It is 
hoped that the upper part of the building will add in a similar 
way to the social comfort and enjoyment of the men of the 
University. 

These suggestions are not to be taken too seriously, as binding 
in detail. They have been embodied in this article only because 
they help to give definiteness to the expectations and hopes enter- 
tained by those who are interested in the conduct of the building. 
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The best use to be made of the building will be worked out in 
the light of experience by Mr. McCracken, under the advice of 
the advisory committee above named. The codperation of the 
students and of the alumni is earnestly sought in behalf of this 
most promising movement to make the students of Columbia 
University as eminent for their spiritual earnestness as for their 
intellectual development and their physical vigor. 


Tue Liprary 


Mr. Avery has recently made many important additions to the 
Avery Library. The most notable is a superb copy of Moreau’s 
‘‘ Album Caranda aux Epoques Préhistorique, Gauloise, Ro- 
maine et Franque”—a collection of the principal objects re- 
covered from the necropolis of Caranda and other localities in 
the department of |’Aisne, in France, between 1873 and 1894, 
and now in the museum of Saint-Germain in Paris. It isa 
complete set of the twenty fascicles of text, with cuts and two 
hundred and thirty colored lithographic plates. There are four 
volumes, small folio, superbly bound in morocco with blind and 
gold tooling, and three supplementary volumes, octavo, unbound. 
This book is very rare. Only a limited number of copies were 
printed and presented by Moreau to institutions and learned so- 
cieties. Only thirty-eight complete sets were distributed. It 
has never been in the trade, and it is almost impossible to find a 
complete copy like this. 

Mr. Avery has also sent a superb copy of Beraldi’s ‘* Les Gra- 
veurs du XIX Siécle” bound in brown morocco. The title reads 
across the entire set of twelve volumes. Another of his gifts is 
a large number of Japanese books of wood engravings; seven- 
teen by Hokusai, others by pupils of Hokusai, Kunisada, Hiro- 
shige, Kuniyoshi, Bairei and Geisen. With these has come a 
charming autograph album containing original poems and water- 
color drawings by the leading Japanese poets and artists of about 
the year 1850. 

In addition to these gifts to the Avery Library, Mr. Avery has 
given to the general library quite a number of very valuable 
bibliographical works and books of similar character. Notable 
among these is the catalogue of the Rothschild collection—three 
thick volumes, which are of great service to the students of 
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French literature and French history. He also gave the ‘ Bul- 
letin de la Librairie,” by Damascéne Morgand—a most im- 
portant bibliographical work, as it gives the standard prices and 
the exact collation, description, and facsimiles of title pages, of 
practically all the rarer books and also of the best editions of the 
French classics. Another valuable addition is an interesting 
manuscript which contains a few Spanish patents of nobility of 
the sixteenth century. This manuscript will be of use to stu- 
dents of Spanish paleography and is of especial importance to 
the student of American history, since the text, in its characters 
and general methods, is identical with that used in a large num- 
ber of important unpublished documents relating to the early 
history of Spanish America. 

During the last two months two valuable specimens of fifteenth 
century manuscripts were purchased. One of these is a Latin 
Bible, written in 1430, and of great interest because at the end 
of each chapter are stated the exact hour, day of the month, and 
year when the scribe finished it. It is therefore easily possible to 
determine how much time the scribe spent in writing each part 
of this Bible. The other is Gasperinus’ treatise on orthography 
and punctuation, which is of special paleographical importance. 
It is beautifully written, and has twenty-seven very fine illumi- 
nated initials. 

The library has also secured the Colonial Assembly Journals 
for 1776-1777, published in Albany in 1820; the Massachusetts 
Acts and Laws, published in Boston in 1714; and the complete 
Revisal Acts of the Assembly of North Carolina, Newbern, 1773. 

Another important work is Baker and Sommervogel’s ‘‘ Biblio- 
théques des ecrivains de la compagnie de Jesus,” privately printed 
in 1869 in an edition limited to two hundred copies. These are 
three thick folio volumes of great importance not only for eccle- 
siastical history but for medieval history in general, and of much 
interest also to students of American history. Of value to stu- 
dents of French history and literature is a newly acquired collec- 
tion of 300 pamphlets relating to Mazarin, and the first complete 
collected edition of Moliére’s works of 1682. 

The library now rejoices in the first four editions of Spinoza’s 
‘*Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” All these editions were pub- 
lished in 1670. For a long time it was universally accepted that 
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there was but one edition of this date. Only lately a careful 
student of Spinoza has discovered that there were four different 
editions (though appearing in the same year, 1670, ) of this work. 
We know of but one other library, that of Lund, which is in 
possession of all these editions. 

Through the kindness of the Duquesa de Berwick y ‘de Alba the 
library has received the catalogue of her private collections in 
her palace De Liria, in Madrid. It is a catalogue chiefly of im- 
portant historical documents, with beautiful reproductions, re- 
lating to the history of Spain and the genealogy of the family of 
the Duchess of Alba. We have also received from the Duchess 
of Alba a stately volume containing reproductions of autograph 
documents relating to the voyages and discoveries of Christopher 
Columbus. 

J: H.C. 


Tue GYMNASIUM 


For the first time we are able to present statistics and com- 
parative results of the class of 1902, which was the first to take 
up the required gymnasium work in its freshman year. These 
statistics show a healthy improvement in all the measurements, 
while the marked gain in the strength test is a most graphic evi- 
dence of the results accomplished in the work of the gymnasium. 
The averages of the class, both College and Applied Science, at 
the time of entrance and at the end of the second year’s work are 
as follows, the figures indicating ‘‘ points” according to the 
system adopted by the Society of College Gymnasium Directors 
for intercollegiate strength-tests : 








cates | A 


1st test] 2d test ist test ad es est 





Strength of back 147 | 214 
Strength of legs. . oe °° 229 | 341 
Strength of right forearm , o Viele ¥ | 51 56 
Strength of left forearm ......... 47 51 
a UNS 2° 59. "98'S a. 4S , 12.4| 12.7 
—— = lungs . ( sa 
trength of upper arms tricepsand chest). 
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Total strength 495. ° 5.0 | 717.6 6 || 571.0 | 817.0 
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Acomparison of the above tests shows an improvement of 246 
kilos in the case of the Science men and 222 kilos in those of 
the College. This gain in eighteen months will be better ap- 
preciated when it is known that the normal improvement for one 
year’s growth is 80 kilos. Again, in arranging the list of our 
fifty strong men for the intercollegiate contest two years ago, it 
was found that the lowest man registered 903 kilos. Place over 
against this record the average of the entire class of 1902 Science, 
however intermittent and listless effort may have been in any 
case, and a forcible illustration of the improvement from sys- 
tematic gymnasium work is obtained. 

The Columbia gymnasium team has held during the past 
season a series of successful exhibitions in outside institutions and 
also provided the entertainment for the French naval cadets 
when they visited the University recently. The team won the 
dual meet with Yale and took second place in the intercollegiate 
meet in Philadelphia. The exhibitions were given at Newark 
Academy, Haverford, Rutgers, and Amherst. 

The twelfth convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Physical Education, which was held in New 
York City, April 18th, r9th and 20th, met at Columbia for the 
second day of its session. The University was represented by 
papers from Professor Boas on statistics of measurements; Pro- 
fessor Cattell on psychological tests and measurements, Dr. 
Savage, chairman of the convention, on the effects of athletics 
on growing boys, and Professor Dutton on how to find time in 
the curriculum for adequate physical training. The session at 
Columbia closed with an exhibition in the evening of educa- 
tional gymnastics by the classes of physical training in New 
York, including students of the University. 

WwW. L. 8. 


ScHooL or Law 


The only event in the current history of the School of Law 
comes at the very end of the academic year in the sudden resig- 
nation of Professor John W. Houston from the Law Faculty and 
the appointment of Professor Henry S. Redfield to fill the vac- 
ancy thus created. Professor Houston’s ill-health, which has 
occasioned his retirement from active work, is deeply regretted 
both by his colleagues and the student body. Owing to his re- 
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tiring disposition and the brevity of his connection with the Uni- 
versity, he may not have become very well known in the larger 
academic circle, but, in the Law School, his unaffected learning, 
unfailing courtesy and love for his work have won him the re- 
spect and sincere regard of everyone with whom he has come 
into contact. As an evidence of this sentiment the graduating 
class on Monday, May 13, took the unusual step of passing 
resolutions expressive of their appreciation and gratitude for the 
ability and generous spirit in which he had carried on his work 
with them. 

In the selection of Professor Redfield to succeed Professor 
Houston, the trustees have seized a unique opportunity to 
strengthen the Law School on the side on which the modern 
scheme of legal education is weakest—the department of plead- 
ing and practice. The men who by taste and training are fitted 
to make this work an attractive and effective feature of law school 
instruction are as rare as white crows, and—to borrow Professor 
James’ famous metaphor—Professor Redfield is our white crow. 
He is an ‘‘ up-State” New Yorker, of New England parentage, 
most of whose life has been spent at Elmira, N. Y. He was edu- 
cated at Amherst where he was contemporary with Professors 
Munroe Smith, Osgood and Goodnow, graduating in 1877 and 
in due course taking his M.A. degree. He was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1879, and at once formed a partnership with 
George M. Diven, a leader of the Elmira bar, which, under the 
firm name of Diven & Redfield, continued in active and success- 
ful practice for nearly 20 years. In 1898 Mr. Redfield with- 
drew from active practice in order to accept the professorship of 
practice and procedure in the College of Law of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Here he gained the reputation as a teacher in that diffi- 
cult field which attracted the attention of our university author- 
ities and won him his call to join the law faculty of Columbia. 
Beginning with the next academic year, Professor Redfield will 
have entire charge of the courses in pleading and practice, which 
have been connected and rearranged to suit his plan of campaign. 
The work will run through the entire three years—two hours 
being allotted to it in the first and second years respectively, and 
one hour in the third, while the third year course on wills and 
the administration of estates, also assumed by him, will be re- 
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lated to the practice courses by the inclusion of practice in the 
Surrogates’ courts. 

This rearrangement of the practice courses has necessitated 
some other changes in the curriculum and assignment of hours. 
Mr. Stone, relinquishing common law and equity pleading and 
code practice, will take Professor Houston’s course in bailments 
and carriers, while the half courses in the domestic relations 
(first year) and bankruptcy (third year) will be omitted during 
the year 1901-2. 

The marked increase of 47 in the regular membership of the 
Law School over last year (7. e. from 378 to 425) has been noted 
in the statistics of university attendance heretofore printed in the 
QUARTERLY, but the significant fact remains to be mentioned 
that the number of college graduates has increased in an even 
greater ratio, having risen from 216 in 1898-99 to 235 in 1899- 
1900 and 268 during the current year. If to these numbers be 
added the number of College seniors taking law studies—who 
are to all intents and purposes graduate members of the first 
year class in the Law School—these figures become 221, 253 
and 288, respectively, an increase of thirty per cent. in two 
years. This fact is full of promise for the future of the school, 
and seems to indicate that by the year 1905-06, when its trans- 
formation into a graduate school has become complete, it will 
have a larger graduate membership than its total membership in 
1898-99, when the change was decided upon. It may be added 
as matter of interest that the graduate membership is drawn from 
81 colleges and universities, and that the Columbia delegation 
has risen in one year from 31 to 41 (exclusive of College seniors), 
and that of Yale from 27 to 4o. 

In the meantime the recent increase in the size of the school 
has brought with it increasing pressure on its facilities, the 
crowding of the law reading room having made it necessary to 
convert the locker and conference room, adjoining the law 
library, into an additional reading room, and the crowding of 
chairs into the large lecture room having pretty nearly reached 
the limit of its floor space. 

Professor Burdick has completed his revision of his treatise on 
the law of sales of personal property, besides publishing a second 
and enlarged edition of his collection of cases on that subject. 
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Professor Kirchwey has issued two parts of his cases and other 
authorities on the law of mortgage—a third part, completing 
the work, being now in preparation. Professor Keener, in a 
noteworthy article on the burden of loss as an incident of the 
right to the specific performance of a contract, opened the initial 
number of the Columbia Law Review, Professor Burdick con- 
tributing a discussion of conditions and warranties in the sale of 
goods to the second (February) number, and Professor Canfield 
an article on the New York Revised Statutes and the rule against 
perpetuities to the April number. Furthermore, the department 
of book reviews, which has been made a leading feature of the 
Review, has received important contributions from Professors 
Kirchwey and Burdick, of the Law School, as well as from Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith, of the School of Political Science. 

It is too late to celebrate the advent of the new law periodical, 
but the appearance of the sixth number makes it proper to recog- 
nize the success with which the high standard of the first number 
has been maintained. That the Columbia Law Review ranks 
easily with the best legal periodicals of England and America is 
high but deserved praise, and it reflects the utmost credit, not 
only on the group of students who have assumed the editorship, 
but upon the scholarly spirit of the school, which it reflects, and 
upon the entire student body, which supports it. As an indica- 
tion of the quality of the work done in the Law School and of 
the success achieved by it, the existence of the Review is a far 
more significant fact than the growth in numbers referred to 
above. G. W. K. 

ScHooLt oF MEDICINE 


Dr. Walter Belknap James has been appointed lecturer in the 
practice of medicine, vice Dr. Francis Delafield resigned. Dr. 
James has accepted and will enter upon his duties at the begin- 
ning of the next academic year. He was graduated at Yale in 
1879 with the degree of A.B. He spent the year 1879-1880 in 
the study of biology under Professor H. Newell Martin, at Johns 
Hopkins University. In 1880 he was matriculated at the med- 
ical school of the University of Maryland. The two following 
years he spent at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York, and graduated here with the degree of M.D. in 1883. 
He was then appointed on the resident staff of Roosevelt Hos- 
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pital, where he served on the medical division until June, 1885. 
The following year-and-a-half he spent in Europe in medical 
study at the universities of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. Upon 
his return, in the autumn of 1887, he was appointed one of the 
clinical assistants in the department of medicine at the Vander- 
bilt Clinic, and one of the physicians to the out-patient depart- 
ment of Roosevelt Hospital. Since 1889 he has been clinical 
lecturer in medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
In 1888 he was appointed assistant pathologist to the New York 
Hospital, which position he held for a number of years. Since 
1889 he has been one of the attending physicians at Bellevue 
Hospital and since 1892 one of the attending physicians at the 
Presbyterian Hospital. In 1900 he was appointed consulting 
physician to the Hospital of the New York Society for the Re- 


lief of the Ruptured and Crippled. 
F. 8 L. 


Department of Ophthalmology.—The work of this department 
has been going on with increased facilities and in a more ex- 
tended range. At the New York Ophthalmic and Aural Institute 
a new operating room has been established and equipped for opera- 
tions in eye, ear and nose diseases, to avoid collision with the 
more important operations on the inmates of the hospital. The 
growing material has yielded a considerable addition to the speci- 
mens in the museum of the institute. 

The publication of the bi-monthly Archives of Ophthalmology 
and the Archives of Otology, in English and German, has con- 
tinued regularly. They are now at the 29th annual volume— 
handsomely printed and copiously illustrated. Dr. H. Knapp, 
editor, and Dr. W. A. Holden, assistant editor, have contributed 
original articles and translations from the German, besides con- 
ducting the publications. 

The chief of the ophthalmological department of the Vander- 
bilt Clinic, Dr. Charles H. May, has lately published a very 
commendable text-book of ophthalmology for students and prac- 
titioners of medicine. It is handy, clear, and to the point—in 
short, admirably adapted to the needs of our students. 

In the course of the year Dr. Knapp received a leave of ab- 
sence for eleven weeks, during which he visited some of the eye 
and ear clinics of Cairo, Constantinople, Buda-Pest, Vienna and 
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Paris. In the eye dispensaries at Cairo he found that fully 95 
per cent. of the patients suffered from granulated eyelids, and 
among the school children 10 per cent. from trachoma or its con- 
sequences. 
H. K. 
ScHoots oF AppLiED SCIENCE 


School of Architecture.—The ‘‘ research work” in architec- 
tural history, to which the students of the second and third classes 
are each year required to devote the afternoons of six weeks in 
the second term, came to a close in April, with very satisfactory 
results. The subjects of research related to medieval architec- 
ture, each student being required to prepare each week an essay, 
with illustrations, upon a specified topic. In all over five hun- 
dred sheets of drawings were handed in with the essays, the 
materials for study being found in the books, prints and photo- 
graphs belonging to this school, and in the richly-equipped 
Avery Library. In quality as well as quantity the work com- 
pares favorably with that of any previous year. 

An interesting experiment in what may be termed ‘ qualita- 
tive engineering,” by members of the fourth class, was the prepa- 
ration by them of brown paper models, constructed to the half- 
inch scale, of each type of truss employed in the roofing of a 
problem in design which they had previously completed. A 
cantilever, trussed-arch, plain lattice-truss, and one or two forms 
of gable-trusses were constructed of this frail material and sub- 
jected to loads until they gave way. The points and manner 
of failure in each case, the clear revelation of the compressions 
and tensions, the necessity of special care at certain points— 
these and other valuable lessons were as clearly demonstrated by 
these paper models, made in a couple of hours, as by elaborate 
models of wood and metal. Of course, there was no quantitative 
determination of their strains or strength; but the merely quali- 
tative exhibition was highly instructive. 

Ten sets of drawings have been handed in by competitors in 
or near New York for the McKim fellowship in architecture, and 
eight or ten more are expected shortly from graduates now in 
Paris. The subject is ‘* A Presbyterian Church with Dome,” 
and the design is required to be in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 
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Mr. Hornbostel, lecturer in architecture, is conducting a class 
in architecture at the Art Students’ League of this city. 

Mr. C. P. Warren lectured in February at the American 
Museum of Natural History on ‘ The life of a tree and the life 
of a forest,” and on ‘* How to distinguish the trees.” Professor 
Hamlin, in the same course, lectured on ‘* Trees and plants in the 
gardens of the Renaissance,” and on April 11th before the Archi- 
tectural League, on ‘*‘ The formal garden in Italy,” this being 
the address given in December before the American Institute of 
Architects at Washington. 

Among recent or impending competitions in which officers of 
this department have been engaged as expert advisers, may be 
mentioned one for a public library at Utica, to be conducted by 
Professor Ware; one for a new practice school building for the 
Teachers College, to be awarded by a committee of which Pro- 
fessor Hamlin is a member, and one for the proposed new French 
hospital building, to be conducted by Professor Hamlin. All 
three are limited competitions. A. D. F. H. 


School of Chemistry.—President McKinley has just appointed 
Professor Chandler as a member of the Board of Visitors to 
the U. S. Naval Observatory. The board is organized under 
the provisions of a recent act of congress calling for ‘‘ a board 
of six visitors to the naval observatory, four to be astronomers 
of high professional standing and two to be eminent citizens of 
the United States.” The astronomical members of the board 
are Professors Pickering (Harvard), Young (Princeton), Hall 
(University of Michigan) and Stone (University of Virginia) ; 
while President Harper of Chicago shares with Professor Chan- 
dler the honor of being an ‘‘ eminent citizen” member. 

At the last meeting of the trustees of Columbia University, 
three officers of the chemical department were appointed adjunct 
professors. Two of these appointees, Dr. E. H. Miller and Mr. 
M. T. Bogert, are old School of Mines men. Dr. Miller 
graduated in the chemical course, in 1891, and received the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1892, and that of Ph.D. two yearslater. Ever 
since his last year in college he has been serving the University, 
first as assistant in assaying, later as tutor, and from 1897 until 
now as instructor in quantitative analysis and assaying. For 
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the last two years he has been in charge of the quantitative and 
assay laboratories, taking the place of Professor Ricketts, and has 
also been in charge of the apparatus room. 

Mr. Bogert graduated from Columbia College in 1890, and 
from the chemical course as Ph.B. in 1894, and the same year 
entered the organic laboratory as assistant to Professor Colby. 
In 1897 he was made tutor, then instructor in organic chemistry, 
and for the last five years he has had full charge of the labor- 
atory and lecture instruction in that subject, succeeding the late 
Professor Colby. 

Professors Miller and Bogert succeed to chairs which existed 
in former years and had been discontinued temporarily. Their 
promotion is a source of great satisfaction to all their colleagues 
because, during their long service in the University, they have 
worked not only with industry and ability, but also with very 
marked success, to build up their respective laboratories. The 
very striking advances in the numbers of both collegiate and 
graduate students, in the courses of instruction, and, above all, 
in the amount and quality of the work done, in the analytical 
and organic laboratories, have been due in very great measure to 
their able and untiring efforts. 

Dr. J. L. R. Morgan is a more recent addition to the depart- 
ment, having been appointed to the position of tutor in chemical 
physics and chemical philosophy in 1897. He graduated at 
Rutgers as B.Sc., in 1892, and studied for the next three years in 
Leipzig, where he received his Ph.D. degree. Dr. Morgan has 
been very successful in building up the new courses in modern 
theoretical chemistry, and the establishment of this new chair 
places Columbia in line with Cornell, Johns Hopkins and Wis- 
consin, where special attention is devoted to this branch of the 
science. He has just been made a member of the board of re- 
viewers of the Journal of Physical Chemistry, and M. Rosset of 
Paris has asked to be allowed to translate into French one of his 
books, ‘¢ An outline of the Theory of Solution and its Results” 
(N. Y., John Wiley & Sons, 1897). 


Analytical Chemistry and Assaying.—The extraordinary in- 
crease of students in all lines of analytical chemistry has filled 
both the main laboratories as well as the special rooms to their 
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full capacity during the present year. The incorporation of gas 
analysis in the various courses in quantitative analysis has ex- 
tended this line of work to the students in electrical and mining 
engineering, as well as improved the facilities for the chemists 
by transferring the apparatus to the electrolytic room, where the 
temperature is practically uniform. As about seventy-five stu- 
dents do gas analysis in the course of the year, there is greatly 
needed a special room which can be devoted to this purpose. 

Drs. Sherman and Joiiet have been made tutors in analytical 
chemistry instead of lecturers; this places the work in quantita- 
tive analysis on a more permanent basis. 

There has recently been added to the quantitative laboratory 
an Atwater-Blakeslee calorimeter which will prove useful in re- 
search work, both on foods and fuels, and also in continuing the 
work on ‘‘ Heat of combustion as a factor in the analytical ex- 
amination of oils,” on which some results have been recently 
published by Dr. Sherman in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. 

The following subjects are under investigation: Comparison 
of methods for the determination of mercury, G. N. Bachelder; 
the use of test lead as a reducing agent for iron in zinciferous 
ores, E. I. Shepard; the estimation of cadmium, R. W. Page; 
the estimation of sulphur in pig iron, W. L. Lindsay; the esti- 
mation of manganese in spiegel, T. F. Hildreth; the conversion 
of lead sulphate to barium sulphate in lead slag, G. C. Hubbard; 
the composition of the ferrocyanides of cadmium, E. H. Miller. 


Industrial Chemistry.—Owing to a change of scheme the 
regular students in the School of Chemistry did not attend in 
this laboratory during the first term, but in spite of this, the 
four courses, Chemistry 26, 27, 28 and 29 were all taken by 
graduates and special students, nine in all. This term the 
laboratories have been crowded with both regular and special 
students to the number of thirty, and it has been difficult to find 
room for them to work together. 

Special attention has been given to the course by Mr. Tucker 
on electro-chemistry, a subject which has proved of great in- 
terest to the students, and which is of very great importance, 
nowadays, both in applied chemistry and in metallurgy. 
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The course in dyeing and calico-printing has also been attended 
by largely increased numbers of students, both regular and 
special, many of the latter being personally interested in textile 
industries in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Tucker, in conjunction with Mr. H. R. Moody, candidate 
for the degree of Ph.D., has conducted a research throughout 
the year with the electric furnace, studying some new reactions 
which are brought about at the temperature of the electric arc. 
It was first necessary to devise a suitable form of electric furnace, 
the one finally adopted being somewhat similar to that of Moissan, 
but made entirely of carbon. The work has included the follow- 
ing: The production of mixed carbides with a view to the pro- 
duction of ethylene on their decomposition with water; the re- 
duction of metallic aluminum from its oxide by means of calcium 
carbide; the analysis of gaseous mixtures containing acetylene, 
ethylene, methane and hydrogen; the formation of nitrides; the 
formation of phosphides; the formation of borides. 

Mr. Meer, E.E., 1901, is engaged on the study of the forma- 
tion of sodium nitrite from nitrate by electrolysis. 

Mr. C. W. Stoddart, candidate for the degree of M.A., has 
undertaken a research into the formation of permanganic acid by 
electrolysis. 

Mr. O. W. Palmenberg, Chemistry 1901, has taken for his 
thesis subject the transformation of acetylene, and, at the same 
time, Mr. A. W. LePrince, of the same class, has taken for the 
subject of his thesis the formation of ethyl sulphuric acid, with’ 
a view to obtaining alcohol. It is hoped that these experiments 
will throw some new light on the possible production of alcohol 
from calcium carbide. 

Mr. A. B. John, special student, is engaged in the fractional 
distillation of Mexican petroleum. 


Physical Chemistry.—The number of students, undergraduate 
and graduate, taking the three courses offered in the laboratory 
has been so great that the lack of working space has been 
severely felt. The laboratory has already been enlarged once 
this year by the absorption of another large room, but extra ac- 
commodation will soon be necessary for research work. 

Of the investigations now in progress the most important is 
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that which is being carried on by Mr. F. M. Becket (M.A. 
1898) on the electrical conductivity of fused electrolytes. For 
this work a delicate pyrometer is necessary, and the one being 
used is so satisfactory that it merits a short description. It is of 
the portable type, as made by the Siemens-Halske Company, 
and consists of a suspension voltmeter reading to one hundred 
millivolts, each division corresponding to one-tenth of a milli- 
volt (0.0001 volts) and a sixty-inch platinum-rhodium junction. 
Both of these portions are guaranteed accurate by the Reichsan- 
stalt of Berlin, the temperatures being read directly up to 
1,000°C. from a special scale on the voltmeter, one scale division 
corresponding to 5°C., and being so large that it may be sub- 
divided, with practice, into fifths, giving estimated temperatures 
to a single degree centigrade. This type of instrument is so 
much more easily read and adjusted than the ordinary Le Chatelier 
form with reflecting galvanometer, which necessitates empirical 
calibration and temperature reading by interpolation, that even if 
it were not quite as delicate, it would be ideal for the present 
purpose. 
C. B. P. 
ScHoor or Po.iticaL SciENCcE 


Professor Moore delivered two lectures on American diplo- 
macy at Johns Hopkinsin March. The following recent univer- 
sity fellows in economics have received academic appointments : 
A. S. Johnson, at Bryn Mawr; J. E. Pope, at the University of 
Missouri; Harlan Thompson, in the College of the City of New 
York. 

The George William Curtis fellowship in political science, 
which has just been awarded for the first time, was endowed as 
a memorial of the distinguished man whose name it bears, by a 
group of gentlemen who had been associated with him in public 
services. The conditions of the tenure of the fellowship embody 
a recognition of the importance of the political ideals for which 
Mr. Curtis always stood. From the point of view of both honor 
and emolument this fellowship stands high on the list of uni- 
versity distinctions. The appointment is for two years and entitles 
the holder to three years’ income of $10,000. The first student 
to hold the fellowship is James Wilford Garner, of Missis- 
sippi. 
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Department of History.—Attention is called to the new re- 
quirements concerning admission to the College. As set forth in 
the announcement for 1901-02, it will be seen that these require- 
ments, which go into effect in 1903, practically meet the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Seven in its report to the 
American Historical Association in 1898. The most important 
item of change appears in the simplified regulations concerning 
admission in advanced history, also to take effect in 1903. It is 
the purpose of the department that all candidates for the baccal- 
aureate degree shall have traversed in outline the entire range of 
history, either in school or in college. Hence, in order to show 
that the work done at school is ‘‘ substantially identical” with 
History A—the course prescribed in Columbia College—candi- 
dates for admission in advanced history must take simply the ex- 
amination ‘‘ upon the historical fields included in that group 
which they did not offer as an elementary subject.” 

The History Club held a public session, March 22d, at which 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, of London, gave an address on ‘* The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

Professor Sloane delivered a memorial address on Charles 
Dudley Warner, before the American Social Science Association 
at Washington, in April. 

Professor Robinson is engaged in preparing a text-book on 
medieval and modern history. He lectured in May at Johns 
Hopkins on Petrarch. Professor Dunning gave a course of six 
lectures before the People’s Institute, at Cooper Union, in March. 

Professor Osgood will take a leave of absence during the first 
half of the next academic year. His course on the political 
history of Great Britain during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries will be conducted by Dr. Cushing, who returns to the 
teaching staff as lecturer in history and constitutional law. The 
course in the constitutional history of the United States, which 
Professor Burgess now gives before the students of Columbia, 
Dr. Cushing is to duplicate at Barnard. 

W. M. S. 
ScHoot oF PHILOSOPHY 

Department of Comparative Literature.—Dr. Frank Wad- 
leigh Chandler, assistant professor of literature in the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, who received his doctor’s degree 
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in this department in 1899, has undertaken the work of Dr. 
Underhill during the latter’s absence, and will remain in the de- 
partment next year, with the title of lecturer in comparative 
literature. 

A fourth volume has been added to the series of ‘¢ Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Literature,” published by authorization of this 
department. It is entitled ‘‘ The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages,” and its author, Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor, was formerly 
lecturer in literature at this University. Other volumes of the 
series are in preparation.—Mr. Lewis Einstein’s essay on Luigi 
Pulci, which was presented recently in this department for the 
master’s degree, is soon to be published in Germany as the 
twenty-first volume of the series of Litterarhistorische For- 
schungen (Berlin: Felber). j. Es. 

Depariment of the Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
-—The total registration of students this year is 435; last year it 
was 382. Of the present registration 371 are undergraduates, 
and 64 graduates. Of the undergraduates 249 are men and 
122 women. The graduate students number 38 men and 26 
women. 

During the current year the teaching staff has consisted of two 
professors, one instructor, three tutors and two assistants; next 
year it will remain the same except that Mr. Braun, at present 
assistant, has been promoted to a tutorship. Professor W. H. 
Carpenter is writing an introduction to the Nibelunglied, to 
accompany a new edition of Lettsom’s translation of the poem, 
which is about to be published by the Colonial Press. Professor 
Thomas is preparing a new edition of his German Grammar, for 
which Mr. Hervey has undertaken to write a set of supplement- 
ary exercises, to be published separately by Henry Holt & Co. 
Professor Thomas and Mr. Hervey have also in press, as collabo- 
rators, a new German Reader for beginners.—Dr. Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., has lately published with the Macmillan Company 
an English translation of Ruemelin’s Das Verhdltnis der Politik 
zur Moral. The translation bears the title “Politics and the 
Moral Law’’ and is supplied with an introduction by Frederick 
W. Holls, D.C.L. Dr. Tombo’s doctoral dissertation, ‘* Ossian 
in Germany,” and also Dr. Remy’s, ‘* The Influence of India and 
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Persia upon the Poetry of Germany,” are in press. —The depart- 
ment has arranged to publish the late Conrad H. Nordby’s dis- 
sertation—left substantially complete at the time of his death— 
upon ‘* The Influence of Old Norse on English Literature.” 

Next year the local habitation of the department must be 
looked for no longer in West Hall, but in the new University 
Hall. A number of new courses will be offered. The work of 
the seminar, as conducted by Professor W. H. Carpenter during 
the first half-year, will relate to the later development of the Sieg- 
fried saga; that of the second half-year, under Professor Thomas, 
to the so-called ‘* Storm and Stress Period” of the eighteenth 
century. Professor Thomas’s lectures upon German literature 
in the nineteenth century (Course 20) will give particular atten- 
tion to the writers of prose fiction; while a course parallel to 
this and of the same general scope will be given as an advanced 
elective in Barnard College by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Sr.—Mr. 
Hervey will offer a new advanced course on Epochs of German 
Culture, the work being devoted next year to the age of chivalry. 
Another new course, to be given by Dr. Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
will relate to Old Saxon. The new departmental circular de- 
scribes a total of twenty-four courses, besides the seminar. 

The Deutscher Verein, while not in theory an appendix to the 
department, has proved such in reality, by bringing students and 
teachers frequently together in a social way and promoting the 
spirit of good fellowship. On the evening of Friday, April 12, 
the Verein had the pleasure and honor of entertaining Baron von 
Holleben, the ambassador of Germany to the United States. 
Speeches were made by the ambassador himself and also by a 
number of other distinguished guests, as well as by members of 
the Verein. The proceedings, enlivened further with song and 
salamanders, lasted from 8.30 till midnight; and if there was 
any one present who did not enjoy the occasion, he has not been 
heard from up to this writing. 

A subsequent election of Baron von Holleben to honorary 
membership in the Verein drew from him the following accept- 
ance, which we are permitted to publish: 
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KAISERLICH DEUTSCHE BOTSCHAFT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, den 27. April, r9or. 
Herr Prasident ! 

Das gefallige Schreiben Euer Hochwohlgeboren, worin Sie mir meine 
Ernennung zum Ehrenmitgliede des Deutschen Vereins der Columbia 
Universitat anzeigen, habe ich erhalten. 

Die mir dadurch erwiesene Aufmerksamkeit hat mich mit aufrichtiger 
Freude erfillt; ich nehme die Ehrenmitgliedschaft dankbar an und 
bitte: Sie dies den Herren Mitgliedern des Vereins bekannt geben zu 
wollen. Ich bitte sie ferner iiberzeugt zu sein, dass ich es mir zur Ehre 
anrechne, diesem Verein anzugehoren, dessen wissenschaftliches Streben 
mich so lebhaft an die deutsche Heimath erinnert. 

Gestatten Sie, Herr Prasident, dass ich Ihnen und dem ganzen Verein 
nochmals meinen herzlichen Dank ausdriicke fiir die liebenswiirdige 
Aufnahme und die genussreichen Stunden, die Sie mir in Ihrer Mitte 
bereitet haben. 

Mit verbindlichem Gruss an Sie und die Vereinsmitglieder bin ich 

Ew. Hochwohlgeboren, 
Ergebenster, 
VON HOLLEBEN, 
Kaiserlich Deutscher Botschafter. 


An den Prasidenten des Deutschen Vereins der Columbia Universitat, 


HERRN PROF. WM. H. CARPENTER, 
Hochwohlgeboren, New York. 


Department of Greek.—Professor Perry has purchased in 
Greece a large number of views of Greek scenery and sculpture, 
with which to supplement the collection already owned by the 
department, Through the courtesy of M. Homolle, the director 
of the French Archeological School at Athens, he has also been 
afforded the opportunity of obtaining photographs of many of 
the statues and other objects discovered by the French in the 
course of their excavations at Delphi. The latter should prove 
of special value and interest, since few of these finds have been 
adequately reproduced, while the majority have not as yet been 
published in any form. 

Cc. H. ¥. 


Department of Indo-Iranian Languages.—During the past 
three months the Indo-Iranian department has received for Pro- 
fessor Jackson five valuable manuscripts of the Avesta. These 
comprise texts of the Yasna and of the Vendidad, with their 
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Pahlavi translations, as well as a magnificent manuscript, in red 
and black ink, of the Vendidad Sadah. Of the other two manu- 
scripts, one contains the best of all the Yasht codices, and the 
other has, in addition to its old Iranian portions, a New Persian 
translation of the Pahlavi ‘‘ Shayast 1a Shayast” and a history of 
the Sassanian kings from Ardashir Papagan to Anushirwan, 
These manuscripts are the only ones of the kind in the country, 
and they were given to Professor Jackson in recognition of his 
investigations in the Zoroastrian religion by two Parsis of Bombay, 
Messrs. Sorabji Framji Madan and Muncherji Manekji Pavri, 
through the Parsi high priest Kaikhosru Dastur Jamaspjji. 

At the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, held 
at Columbia, April 11-13, papers were presented by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, Jr., fellow in Indo-Iranian, on ‘‘ The Natya- 
gastra of Bharata” and ‘‘ Fish in the Avesta.” Dr. A. F. J. 
Remy, a former student of the department, read on Zoroaster in 
German folk-books, especially the Faust legend. Mr. Yohannan 
offered a translation of a Persian history of Sassanian kings, from 
one of the manuscripts just noted, while Professor Jackson, who 
is now in India, sent from Ujjain a modern legend of Kalidasa. 
Dr. Louis H. Gray, exhibited the Avestan manuscripts to the 
society, and read a paper on some Indian parallels to the apocry- 
phal New Testament. Mr. H. H. St. Clair, Jr., university 
scholar in linguistics, is engaged on an investigation of the 
Prakrit of one of Kalidasa’s dramas. 

The second series of lectures under the auspices of the de- 
partment was delivered during March with the following dates 
and titles: 

March 5—‘‘ The Origin and Development of the Oriental 
Fable,” by Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., M.A.; March 12—‘* Per- 
sian Lyric Poets and European Literature,” by Arthur F. J. 
Remy; March 19¢—*‘ Japan, the Key to the Chinese Mind,” by 
Ernest F. Fenollosa, formerly professor of philosophy in the 
University of Tokio; March 26—*‘‘ Chinese Ideals in Life, Lit- 
erature and Art,” by Ernest F. Fenollosa. 

Mr. Schuyler also lectured on April 25th on the history of the 
alphabet, in the Board of Education lectures for the people. 

The interest of the public in the lecture series of the depart- 
ment this season has been most encouraging and the series will 
be continued next winter. 
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Letters received from Professor Jackson tell that he is having 
a delightful and instructive trip. wa 

Department of Philosophy and Education.—During the sec- 
ond half-year Professor Butler has delivered formal addresses at 
the inauguration of President Alderman, of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., on March 12; at the annual meeting of the 
Public Education Association of Philadelphia, March 29; at the 
annual meeting of the teachers of the Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia, on March 30; before the Teachers Club of Vas- 
sar College, on April 13; and at the closing exercises of the Y. 
W. C. A. of Columbia University on May 10. He has also ac- 
cepted the invitation to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa oration of 
Vassar College on the evening of June 10. 

During the academic year 1901-2 Professor Hyslop will be 
absent on leave, and Dr. Adam Leroy Jones will give his 
courses without substantial change during his absence. Pro- 
fessor Hyslop will spend the year in obtaining much needed rest 
and recreation. 

Two new volumes, the second and third respectively, in the 
Teachers Professional Library, edited by Professor Butler and 
published by the Macmillan Co., have recently been published. 
These are: ‘*The New Basis of Geography,” by Jacques W. 
Redway, F.R.G.S., and ‘School Hygiene,” by Edward R. 
Shaw, Ph.D., professor of the institutes of education in New 
York University. 

Dr. Adam L. Jones, assistant in philosophy, has been for a 
year past lecturer in philosophy and education at the Amity 
Theological School, which conducts evening classes for the study 
of theology and allied subjects in the city of New York. 

On March 12, Professor Wenley, of the University of Michi- 
gan, was the guest of the division of philosophy and psychology, 
and delivered a lecture on British idealism, which was highly 
appreciated by a large audience of officers and students of the 
University. 

Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
was the guest of the department on May 14, and spent two hours 
in discussion with the students in Philosophy 12. 

The announcement of the division of philosophy and psy- 
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chology for 1901-2 is a substantial pamphlet of 42 pages. It 
contains a description of 14 courses in philosophy, 10 of which 
are to be given during the next academic year. The philosoph- 
ical practicum will deal next year with Greek psychology and 
epistemology, especially Plato and Aristotle, and the seminar 
will have as its topic for study the philosophy of Hume. Op- 
portunity will thus be afforded to students of modern philosophy 
to carry on, side by side, the study of the origins of German 
idealism in Philosophy 3 (the philosophy of Kant and his suc- 
cessors), and that of the best exposition of the British empirical 
philosophy in the seminar. 

Hereafter Education 2 (Principles of Education) will be 
given as a three-hour course only, except for graduate students 
of Teachers College, who may take the course in two parts. 
Seniors in Columbia College and Barnard College, and Univer- 
sity students taking this course, will be required to attend three 
hours weekly, the third hour being devoted to explication and 
discussion of topics selected from the lecture syllabus. 

Rudolph M. Binder, candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, has been pursuing his studies during the past acad- 
emic year at Oxford, under the guidance of the master of Baliol, 
Professor Edward Caird, and Professor George F. Stout, editor 
of Mind. Mr. Binder’s dissertation on individualism is ap- 
proaching completion. 

The elaborate classified bibliography of education, to be issued 
by the library, will appear before the close of the academic 
year. It will contain over 10,000 titles, covering 300 printed 
pages. It will be the most elaborate educational bibliography in 
existence, and will undoubtedly be useful to students of educa- 
tion everywhere. This bibliography when published will dis- 
close not only the strength of the collection of books on educa- 
tion in the libraries of Columbia University, but will also make 
it plain where these collections need to be strengthened. 


N. M. B. 


Department of Romance Languages and Literatures.—At 
the close of the present college year the department will, for the 
first time since its organization, complete a period of ten years 
spent under the same management. The time seems, therefore, 
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a favorable one for a short retrospect showing what its condi- 
tion was at the beginning and what it is at the closing of the 
decade 1891-1901. 

The staff of the department consisted ten years ago of one pro- 
fessor, one adjunct professor, one instructor and one tutor. 
With only one exception these four instructors will still be found 
at work in the University at the beginning of the next college 
year, two of them having received promotions to adjunct pro- 
fessorships. The active staff will then consist, instead of four, 
of nine teachers, viz: two professors, two adjunct professors, 
one instructor, three tutors and one lecturer. The most impor- 
tant event in the history of the department was the creation, in 
1893, of a professorship of Romance philology and the accep- 
tance of the newly created chair by Professor Todd, then head 
of the department of Romance Languages in Leland Stanford 
University. It is owing to that appointment more than to any- 
thing else that it was possible in after years to give to each of 
the branches of teaching represented in the department,—prac- 
tical, literary and philological,—the development required, with- 
out giving undue prominence to any of them. 

Another step of importance was the adoption for all the mem- 
bers of the department, except the professor of Romance phi- 
lology, of the caption ‘‘ Romance Languages and Literatures.” 
The department, indeed, occupies a position different in some 
respects from that of any other language department. The group 
of languages with which it deals comprises, in addition to several 
idioms the study of which presents for the American student 
hardly more than a philological interest, three languages spoken 
to-day by millions of civilized men, and ennobled by literatures 
which form a notable part of the intellectual and artistic wealth 
of mankind, viz: French, Italian, Spanish. There was a 
danger lest the department should break up in a number of sub- 
departments, each doing its work without due regard to the har- 
monious unity of the whole. This was averted when it was 
decided to abolish the titles of ‘‘ tutor in French,” and ‘* instruc- 
tor in Italian and Spanish.” Since then, although it has seemed 
wise not to deprive any student of Italian of the invaluable ser- 
vice of such a teacher and scholar as Professor Speranza, the 
other languages in the group, not only Spanish, but also Pro- 
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vengal and Rumanian have been taught by members of the de- 
partment who otherwise might have been led to consider these 
languages as lying outside their special province. 

Among recent events, the most notable has been the greater 
interest taken in the study of Spanish, manifested by the larger 
number of students electing Spanish courses, and by the creation 
of new courses, especially an optional course in Spanish conver- 
sation. The number of students in Spanish courses in 1900- 
1901 was more than three times as large as the number regis- 
tered in such courses in 1891-1892. 

Spanish and Italian are, however, not yet receiving all the at- 
tention due to them, and cannot receive it until the teaching 
force of the department is still further enlarged. Many of the 
great Spanish and Italian writers are hardly ever touched; and 
it has not yet been possible to study the historical development of 
those languages with as much system as that of the French. 
Even in French, a great deal remains to be done. While medieval 
and modern literatures are given something like a satisfactory 
number of hours, no way has been found thus far of doing as full 
justice to the literature of the transition period, extending from 
the poems of Villon to Montaigne’s Essays. The department 
feels a little in the situation of Julius Cesar: 


Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum. 


ScHOoOoL oF PurE SCIENCE 


Department of Astronomy.—Professor Campbell, director of 
the Lick Observatory, has recently sent to the department about 
1,000 photographs on glass of the planet Eros. These are to be 
measured and reduced for the purpose of determining solar 
parallax. 

Professor Rees, during the month of March, gave five lectures 
on astronomy at the American Museum of Natural History. 

Letters from Dr. S. A. Mitchell announce the arrival of the 
eclipse expedition at Sumatra. The funds necessary to defray 
the expenses on the part of Columbia have been contributed by 
private subscriptions, the contributors being Messrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, E. A. Matthiessen, F. A. Schermerhorn and J. K. 
Rees. The observatories at Paris and Helsingfors have sent to 
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the department photographic plates of the Pleiades group, at the 
request of Professor Jacoby. Dr. Dinner, of Helsingfors, has 
informed the department that polar trail-plates have been made 
with the fixed polar telescope lately mounted at Helsingfors. 

J. K. R. 


Department of Botany.—Sixty-three years ago there ap- 
peared the first part of the first flora of North America that at- 
tempted to describe the plants growing north of Mexico in sys- 
tematic order. Its senior author was John Torrey, who will 
easily rank as the Nestor of American Botany and the one to 
whom the science of botany in Columbia and New York owes 
its foundation; its junior author was Asa Gray, afterwards of 
Harvard University, but then a stripling who had come to New 
York to study with his master, Torrey, and whom the latter had 
generously associated with himself in the authorship of what 
still remains a botanical classic, as well as the first attempt to 
systematize our flora. One volume was completed and a portion 
of the second, the last part appearing in 1843. It will be noted 
that ‘*north of Mexico” then excluded Texas and the great 
southwest, as well as California and the great central basin. 
Little was known of the flora of any part of the region west of 
the Mississippi river except for the few collections of material 
that had come back through the various expeditions to explore 
the great northwest, and the occasional explorations along the 
coast of California and the region about Vancouver Island. 

The second attempt to include the flora of North America in 
a single work was really a continuation of the first by Dr. Gray 
under a slightly changed name. The first part appeared in 
1878, and Gray’s successors have issued occasional parts since that 
time, but there is little prospect of its completion even with its 
limited scope, and the early parts are now largely in need of re- 
vision owing to the greatly increased knowledge that has come 
from exploration in the west and south. 

A flora of North America is still a desideratum, and one is 
planned through a combination of the forces of the department 
of botany and the New York Botanical Garden, which will also 
call into activity systematic workers from other institutions. 
The plan for this work was the outcome of certain correspond- 
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ence between the present writer and Dr. N. L. Britton as early 
as 1893. A board of management was organized soon after, but 
lack of funds for publication, added to the pressure of other mat- 
ters connected with the preliminary development of the Botanical 
Garden, have prevented both Dr. Britton and the writer from 
giving the matter the personal supervision that it required. At 
a meeting of this board last summer the matter was placed in 
our hands on condition that the expense of the publication should 
be guaranteed. This financial arrangement has now been per- 
fected by the action of the Garden authorities and the project is 
soon to be set in motion. The proposition necessarily involves 
a work of some years, as the projected flora will form no less 
than sixteen volumes of at least five hundred pages each. Two 
distinct features show a marked extension of plan over any pre- 
ceding flora of North America: 

1. All previous attempts have contemplated the flora of North 
America north of Mexico merely; the extension of exploration 
through Mexico and Central America, prosecuted partly through 
the botanical departments of the national government, and partly 
through private interests, as well as the exploration of the West 
Indies, and more particularly the extension of our economic in- 
terests throughout all this region, necessitate as well as render 
possible an attempt to cover the whole flora from the Arctic 
regions to the Isthmus of Panama. 

2. All previous attempts have involved merely one-half of 
the plant world and have made the term flora cover only flower- 
ing plants to the exclusion of all cryptogams from ferns down- 
ward. Few people realize the extent of this lower portion of our 
flora which comprises not less than two-fifths of the whole num- 
ber of plants in any region. The known species of flowering 
plants north of Mexico alone number over sixteen thousand, and 
the tropical portions of North America will increase this number 
at least to 25,000 species. To this must be added the cryptogams, 
which for the temperate portions of the country at least will 
equal in number the flowering plants. The plan contemplates 
the inclusion of all these forms from the fungi to the ferns. 

The carrying out of the above plans involves several details 
that are rather far-reaching. Among these may be noted: 

1. The extensive exploration of the region of the West Indies, 
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a goodly portion of whose flora is still unknown. Cuba is a 
botanical ¢erra incognita except in the vicinity of Havana and 
portions of the eastern region, where Charles Wright collected 
forty or fifty years ago. Hayti is almost wholly unknown, 
Porto Rico is still a field for novelties and, except among the 
ferns, collections from the better known island of Jamaica are 
very incomplete, in this country at least. 

2. Extensive comparisons of types in European collections, 
particularly at London, Kew, Paris, and Berlin. 

3. The employment of more trained monographers for the 
work, for which some remuneration can be arranged in addition 
to the ordinary con amore one which has been too often the 
custom in the science and yet has had the effect to keep out the 
commercial element. 

The development of these plans is only a step toward the 
greater one of embracing the study of the entire flora of America 
from Cape Nome to Cape Horn in the hands of American botan- 
ists. Already the Columbia herbarium contains a very extensive 
accumulation of South American plants from the collections of 
Rusby and Bang in Bolivia, and of Morong in Paraguay; while 
the New York Botanical Garden has extensive ones from Vene- 
zuela made by Rusby and has just received over twenty-five hun- 
dred numbers from a collector in the United States of Colombia. 
And still floristic study is only a part of the work projected by 
the combined forces of the University and the Garden. 

Exploration from the Botanical Garden will be conducted the 
present summer in Porto Rico, in Montana, and in the eastern 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. The last will be 
under charge of Dr. Marshall A. Howe, of Columbia, and will 
include mainly maritime plants, particularly alge. 

Dr. D. T. MacDougal has in press a text-book of plant physi- 
ology and is revising his smaller text-book for a new edition. 
Both will be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 

Dr. N. L. Britton is just completing the last pages of his 
‘* Flora of Northeastern America” which will be a revision of 
his ‘* Illustrated Flora” with additions to date, without the illus- 
trations, in a single volume. The activity of the past five years 
in botanical work will cause a considerable number of additions 
to the original publication. 
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Dr. H. M. Richards has published an account of a new genus 
of alge discovered by him in the Bermudas, which forms Con- 
tribution 180 of the department of botany. 

Prof. F. E. Lloyd is in Bonn at the laboratory of Strasburger 
working on cytological problems. The second portion of his 
work on the embryology of the Rubiacee is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Volume 7 of the Contributions of the department has been 
completed, with the publication of number 175, and forms a vol- 
ume of 350 pages octavo with fourteen plates. Five numbers of 
volume 8 have also been issued. 

Mr. Frederick H. Blodgett has been appointed an assistant in 
the botanical department of the Field Columbian Museum at 
Chicago. Mr. Roland M. Harper has received a similar ap- 
pointment in the National Museum at Washington. Both have 
held scholarships the past year. 

Dr. Tracy E. Hazen, fellow in botany, 1898-1900, has been 
appointed director of the Fairbanks Museum at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. 

Dr. David Griffiths, now professor of botany in the University 
of Arizona, has completed the publication of his thesis on the 
North American Sordariacee. It forms an octavo of 131 pages 
and contains nineteen plates in heliotype. While it is a syste- 
matic treatment of the species known to exist in America to the 
present time, it deals very largely with the biology of the group, 
which is typical of one of the three great divisions of fungi, 
and is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of their life 
history. Of the seventy-eight species described Dr. Griffiths 
was able to cultivate sixty-four in the laboratory and trace them 
through all the stages of their life-history.. Of these seventy- 
eight species, thirty-two are new to science and twenty others are 
species not hitherto reported from America. And yet it was a 
group supposed to have been considerably studied in laboratories. 
As a contribution to educational (laboratory) literature no less 
than to science in general the work is specially valuable. 


L. M. U. 


Depariment of Geology.—With the commencement of the 
second term, in February, Professor Kemp entered upon his 
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sabbatical year and the affairs of the department were placed 
under the direction of Dr. Hollick, who continued the courses 
Geology 1, 2 and 10, embracing stratigraphic geology and 
methods of field work. Professor Kemp will devote his time to 
geological work in the Adirondacks, in connection with the 
Geological Survey of New York, and the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, and to an elaboration of the material previously col- 
lected in that locality. 

At the beginning of the first term a course in geology equiva- 
lent to Geology II in Columbia, was established in Barnard, 
under Dr. Hollick. Eight students were enrolled. In addition 
to the three lectures per week a number of field days were held 
jointly with Professor Dodge, in connection with the Teachers’ 
College class in physiography. 

Dr. Hollick’s work in palezobotany has been continued in the 
investigation of material collected by members of the Maryland 
Geological Survey, and in a lecture at the New York Botanical 
Garden, on April 27th, on ‘‘ The dawn of modern types, a story 
of fossil plants.” Inthe University four students enrolled for ad- 
vanced work in the subject. 

The lectures in economic geology and petrography, including 
laboratory work, were delivered by Dr. Julien. Numerous 
additions to the economic and petrographic collections were 
made and the laboratory equipment was increased and rendered 
more efficient, which has resulted in a manifest improvement in 
the work of the students. One of the most interesting additions 
is a series of gosson and hard gold ores from Gold Hill, N. C. 
A number of gaps yet remain, however, in the series of ores in the 
economic museum, and also in the non-metallic products, which 
might be filled by contributions from the alumni of the Univer- 
sity, if attention were called to the matter. 

Dr. Julien has continued his studies of the building stones of 
New York City and vicinity, to which his recent paper, published 
by the Franklin Institute, was an introduction, and now has 
nearly completed an extensive report on physical tests of most of 
the stones used for construction in this region, by crushing, trans- 
verse fracture, freezing, fire, etc. In this connection, he delivered 
a lecture before the mineralogical section of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute on April 11th, on the selection of stone for use in monuments. 
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Very few systematic and continuous investigations of stones used 
in construction seem to be in progress elsewhere, and it is im- 
portant that this University continue to make contributions to a 
subject of so great practical importance. 

Before the section of geology and mineralogy of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, of which he is chairman, Dr. Julien 
read a paper, on Jan. 21 of this year, on the structure of fulgurites, 
with an exhibition of several lightning-tubes and diagrams; this 
paper will soon be published with photomicrographic illustra- 
tions. Another paper ona silicified fungus detected in the wood 
of the petrified forest, near Cairo, Egypt, is also very nearly 
ready for publication. 

The pegmatite dikes and veins of Manhattan Island have long 
been a subject of study by Dr. Julien, and on this subject he pre- 
sented one paper before the section of geology of the American 
Association at its meeting of last June, and another in November 
of last year before the same body. 

During the past winter Mr. van Ingen has been engaged in 
studying a large collection of rocks and fossils secured by him 
from the Silurian limestones of the vicinity of Batesville, Arkan- 
sas, in the summer of 1896. The investigation has brought to 
light some interesting points regarding the origin and mode of 
occurrence of the deposits of manganese ore in that vicinity ; 
these observations appear in the April number of the School of 
Mines Quarterly. Of more interest to the student of strati- 
graphic geology are the results of the study of the trilobites con- 
tained in these limestones. From these it has been possible to 
demonstrate the origin of the fauna, partly from the Ordovician 
of Great Britain, partly from the Ordovician of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and partly from the same fauna that gave rise to the 
Wenlock fauna of Great Britain. There have also been demon- 
strated several lines of evolution among the trilobites; and a 
number of new species have been described and photographed. 

In connection with the illustration of the fossils mentioned in 
the preceding note, Mr. van Ingen has developed a new method 
of photographing opaque objects, which will bring within the 
reach of all investigators a simple method for securing correct 
and exquisitely beautiful figures of the specimens studied. This 
method was described before the New York Academy of Sci- 
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ences on March 18, and an account of it appears in the May 


number of the American Geologist. in 


Depariment of Zodlogy.—Professor Osborn has begun the 
monograph to be entitled ‘‘ The Titanotheres,” the first of the 
series of four issued by the United States Geological Survey. 
The plates for this monograph were all completed under the di- 
rection of the late Professor Marsh, together with a considerable 
number of woodcuts, but much remains to be done in the line 
of supplementary illustration. The material is principally found 
in the Museums of Yale, Harvard, the United States National 
Museum and the American Museum of Natural History. In 
order to ascertain the geological history of these animals the 
author has planned a special survey to be carried on in South 
Dakota and western Wyoming. The subject of the volume is 
the evolution of one of the most interesting and important groups 
of hoofed animals, distantly related to the rhinoceroses and tapirs, 
from its first appearance to the culmination in animals of gigantic 
size. The author proposes to depart from the traditional line of 
government monographs and make certain portions of this work 
thoroughly popular and attractive, so as to bring it within the 
reach of intelligent persons of all classes. The edition is very 
large, 5,000 copies, and it is an evident duty that the work should 
be prepared not only for specialists but for all those who desire 
information on the life history of this continent. 

Mr. B. Arthur Bensley, former fellow in zodlogy, is continu- 
ing his investigation upon the evolution of the marsupials in the 
Natural History Museum of London, where the materials are 
unexcelled. His thesis is an extremely interesting one, namely, 
the general parallels which exist between the adaptive evolution 
of marsupials on the Australian continent and the higher mam- 
mals of the American continent. 

Dr. J. H. McGregor is working upon the very attractive 
group of crocodilian animals called the Belodontia. The ma- 
terials for this purpose were collected by Professor Osborn and 
Dr. Matthew in the Egypt Coal Mine, North Carolina, several 
years ago, and recently some valuable comparative material has 
been received in exchange from the museum of Stuttgart. In 
this connection it is interesting to report the visit of Prof. Eber- 
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hard Fraas, curator of this museum, to this country; he will 
accompany Professor Osborn on a spring expedition to the west. 

The fossil mammals from Patagonia collected by Mr. Barnum 
Brown, formerly connected with the department, will soon be 
placed on exhibition in the museum. 

Professor Osborn, with the assistance of Dr. McGregor, is 
preparing a text-book on the comparative anatomy of the verte- 
brates, which is especially designed for the guidance of advanced 
students in connection with Course 5. The work is projected 
along the line of Huxley’s ‘‘ Comparative Anatomy of the Verte- 
brates,” since it includes both the living and extinct types but 
does not propose to treat the soft parts of the body such as the 
brain, muscles and circulatory system. 

The annual biological lectures were given this year by Dr. 
Gary N. Calkins upon the Protozoa. The lectures were illus- 
trated by living organisms projected upon a screen through the 
magnificent projection-apparatus lately acquired by the depart- 
ment. The subjects of the lectures as given below will indicate 
the general scope of the course: 

Feb. 15th.—The simplest of living animals. General sketch. 

Feb. 19th.—The sarcode animals; naked bits of protoplasm. 

Feb. 26th.—The flagellated organisms, the most important 
group, theoretically, of the protozoa. 

Mar. 1st.—The malarial germ and other sporozoa. 

Mar. 5th.—Infusoria, the highest type of protozoa. 

Mar. 8th.—The loss of vitality in protozoa and its renewal 
through conjugation. 

Mar. 12th.—The protozoén, a physiological machine. 


H. F. O. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The trustees of Teachers College have recently announced the 
receipt of a gift of one hundred thousand dollars from a New 
York gentleman and his wife. The letter of gift, which was 
transmitted through Dean Russell, is in part as follows: 

We have been very much impressed by the splendid work done there 
(Teachers College) under the efficient guidance of its officers, and it is as - 
a sign of appreciation of such work that we beg you will regard the offer 
we herewith take the liberty of making. Should our gift prove acceptable 


to you, we would respectfully ask you not to have our names made public 
in connection therewith for the present. 
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Under the conditions of the gift, the entire amount is to be 
expended in the erection and equipment of a free school in the 
neighborhood of the college. It is understood that the aim of the 
school shall be to promote the study of educational problems, 
especially those concerned with the matter of public school in- 
struction and the development and coérdination of the various 
educational forces in social life. The building will provide 
rooms and suitable equipment for the regular instruction of fifty 
children in a kindergarten, two hundred and forty children in 
eight elementary grades, and of special classes in sewing, cook- 
ing, manual training, music, etc. There will also be a gymna- 
sium, baths, library, reading rooms and accommodations for 
evening classes, club meetings and social gatherings for the 
people of the community. 

A significant request of the donors is that living rooms 
be provided for four or five resident officers, at least two of 
whom shall be trained settlement workers, appointed on the 
nomination of the council of the University Settlement So- 
ciety of New York City, thus establishing a direct connection 
between the work of the university settlement and the educa- 
tional work now conducted under the direction of Columbia 
University. 

This gift will permit Teachers College to undertake experi- 
mental studies in the adaptation of public school work to the needs 
of the community. The building will be kept open day and 
evening the year round, and by means of regular instruction in 
the kindergarten and elementary school for children, of special 
classes and clubs for the older boys and girls, and gymnasium, 
library and meeting room privileges for adults, the effort will be 
made to make the institution the educational center of the social 
life of the neighborhood. 

The experiment is in some respects the most important educa- 
tional undertaking yet assumed by Teachers College. It aims to 
incorporate with its regular public school work the best that the 
social settlements have to offer, and to give pedagogical students 
the opportunity of studying, under favorable conditions and with 
the assistance of a university professional school for teachers, the 
most important problems of public education. 

A maintenance fund of twelve thousand dollars a year has 
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been pledged by immediate friends of Teachers College for the 
support of the new settlement school, made possible by this gift. 
This fund is not yet raised, but the trustees and others have 
agreed to raise the sum without touching the other reserves of 
the college. 

An effort will be made to demonstrate the feasibility of using 
a school house after school hours as well as during the day. In 
the evening there may be high school classes in special subjects 
to aid apprentices and artisans. This work will be partly in 
charge of experienced settlement workers and partly under the 
educational corps. 

The school is to be free and located where the children are. 
Three possible locations have been suggested—in the neighbor- 
hood of West rooth Street; near West 125th Street, or the 
eastern end. The object is to reach the average class of people; 
it is not to be a charity. 

The dormitory building which is being erected by the Morning- 
side Realty Company, should be ready for occupancy by Sept. 
15, 1901. It is constructed with a series of very wide courts, 
so that every room will be outside, and entirely light. The two 
end wings on the 120th and 121st Street corners will contain only 
apartments of seven and eight roomsand bath. The remainder of 
the structure, including the two inner wings, will be entirely de- 
voted to dormitory purposes for women, containing single rooms 
and suites of two rooms, a bath and a small entrance hall or study. 
On the top floor will be a restaurant, divided into a number of 
dining halls, and on the first floor commodious lunch rooms. 
There will be a complete elevator system, laundry, ample store 
rooms, trunk rooms, steam heat, hot water, and, on many floors 
in the domitory, parlors and reception rooms. The single rooms 
in the domitory will rent at from $2 to $4 per week, and suites of 
two rooms and bath at from $10 to $15 per week. The apart- 
ments of seven or eight rooms will rent unfurnished at from 
$1,200 to $1,500 per year. Board will cost from $4 to $4.50 
per week. Students of the University will be entitled to a dis- 
count from the regular prices for rooms, and professors and in- 
structors of Columbia University will have a reduction from the 
regular prices fixed for the apartments. It is anticipated that 
the entire building will in time be filled by University students 
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and professors, but outsiders and self-supporting women will be 
welcomed until that time. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith, now principal of the State Normal 
School, Brockport, New York, has been appointed professor of 
mathematics in Teachers College. He will give professional 
courses for teachers, both in elementary and secondary schools, 
and a graduate course in the history of mathematics. Dr. Smith 
was graduated from Syracuse University in 1881, and in 1887 
received from the same institution the degree of Ph.D. In 1891 
he was called to the professorship of mathematics in the Michigan 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti. In 1898 he was made princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of Brockport, New York, and in 
1900 he was lecturer on mathematics in the Summer School of 
Harvard University. He is recognized as a leading mathematician 
in this country, having pursued his graduate studies at Syracuse 
University, the University of Michigan, and to some extent in for- 
eign universities. He has traveled extensively, acquainting him- 
self with the school systems of the leading countries, especially 
with the professional training of teachers of mathematics. He is 
joint author with Professor Beman of a well-known series of math- 
ematical text books. He published in 1900 a work on ‘* The 
Teaching of Elementary Mathematics,” which has been favorably 
received in this country and Great Britain. He is also just pub- 
lishing a translation from the German of Fink’s ‘‘ History of 
Mathematics.”’ 

The equipment of the art department has been steadily grow- 
ing. An important work is now under way in the selection of 
photographs, casts and other illustrative and decorative material 
for the new Horace Mann School. It has been the aim of the 
department to do a good work in spreading the influence of art. 
To this end receptions to artists and exhibitions of art works have 
been given from time to time, and lecture courses have been pro- 
vided upon elementary art interpretation and criticism, and upon 
the history of art. The increase of attendance upon these 
courses has been very marked. 

Dean Russell returned April 29 from a two weeks’ trip in the 
south, with the Robert C. Ogden party. Among the places 
visited were the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes and the Ran- 
dolph-Macon College for women at Lynchburg. The dean 
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delivered an address before the Southern Educational Conference 
at Winston-Salem on the social problems involved in elementary 
education. 

Scholars will be interested in the announcement that the first 
number of Professor Lodge’s Lexicon of Plautus will appear 
shortly from the press of B. G. Teubner, in Leipzig. The work 
will appear in about fifteen numbers, and is so well advanced 
that no undue delay may be expected in the publication of the 
separate numbers. 

Professor Thorndike publishes this month the results of the in- 
vestigations of animal behavior which he has been carrying on 
during the last two years. They appear as a monograph supple- 
ment to the Psychological Review, entitled ‘* The Mental Life 
of Monkeys.” 

Professor Runyan and Miss O’Grady attended the meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union held at Chicago, April 
10-13. Miss Runyan has resigned the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer and has been elected Vice-President of the Union for 
the coming year. During the past few months Miss Runyan 
and Miss O’Grady have addressed several mothers’ and parents’ 
meetings in New York and adjacent towns. 

Mr. W. S. Robinson, instructor in advanced drawing and 
painting, has received the prize of $500 ‘for the best picture” 
at the annual exhibition of the Salmagundi Club. 

The March number of the Record was devoted to a mono- 
graph of 100 pages by Professor Dodge and Miss C. B. 
Kirchwey, on geography in the Horace Mann school. The 
May number is devoted to child study, and contains a series of 
reprints of the most important articles on the subject, which, in 
their original form, are either practically inaccessible or too ex- 
pensive for the average student. Professor Thorndike has edited 
these articles with notes and introductions, so that this number 
will serve as a convenient source-book in child study for any who 
are interested in the scientific study of children. 

The exhibit of Teachers College at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition comprises in part charts showing the relation of the Col- 
lege to Columbia University and the organization of the College 
courses with diagrammatic representations. The work in manual 
training in the lowest grades is also shown, together with num- 
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erous plans and photographs of College interiors and exteriors. 
Two in this collection are of special interest, being photographs 
of a model of the Parthenon, 50x 23x17 inches, by the fifth 
grade, and of a representation, 6 x 2% feet, in clay, of the tourna- 
ment and court of King Arthur, bythe third grade. L. M. B. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 

The installation of Miss Laura D. Gill as Dean of Barnard 
College, which took place on May 1st, marked the formal com- 
pletion of at least one important stage in an educational move- 
ment fraught with great interest not only to Columbia University 
but to the promoters of the cause of higher education for women 
everywhere. Barnard College is now an integral part of Co- 
lumbia University, with its own faculty and its own dean, who 
has a seat in the University Council. It has its own trustees, 
but in the sphere of educational economy it is completely parallel 
to Columbia College, sending its graduates up to pursue their 
advanced studies in the University proper. It is thus not a mere 
annex, nor is it an isolated woman’s college, nor is it exposed to 
any of the adverse criticisms that attach, justly or unjustly, to 
those institutions in which thorough-going co-education is per- 
mitted. In other words, the trustees of Columbia and of Bar- 
nard, by their co-operation, have furnished an answer which is 
both unique and apparently highly satisfactory to the vexed 
question, How shall young women be given all the educational 
advantages their brothers have without being subjected to ident- 
ical methods of teaching and discipline? On the installation of 
Miss Gill this answer was formally, and we trust in a final form, 
made public. 

We content ourselves with a very brief account of the interest- 
ing academic ceremony. After the prayer by Bishop Potter and 
fitting introductory remarks by Mr. Brownell, who presided in 
the absence of Mr. Hewitt, President Low gave a succinct ac- 
count of the development of Barnard College, which we could 
wish had been delivered before a larger audience; for it paid 
just tribute to the labors of Miss Weed and Mrs. Putnam, who 
guided the college during its period of struggle, and it also 
showed clearly how much Barnard, if properly supported, will 
now be able to do for the higher education of women. Presi- 
dent Low was followed by Professor Robinson, who, as acting 
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dean, has been untiring in his services to the college. Professor 
Robinson sounded a proper note of warning when he insisted 
that a complete parallelling of the courses given at Columbia 
might not prove a wise policy for Barnard. That the policy 
hitherto pursued in the college has not been wanting in good re- 
sults was next proved by the graceful speeches of Miss Gilder- 
sleeve and Miss Sanville, representing the alumne and the 
student body respectively. Then, in a careful address, the new 
dean outlined her views as to what an ideal college for women 
should be. She said in part: 


There are as many ways to define the aim of education as there are 
minds to conceive it ; still, the difference would be largely one of terms 
or of the degree of abstraction. In a broad view we may look upon edu- 
cation as any training by which are developed individual power and poise. 
These qualities are all universally recognized as true aims in educa- 
tion. Two phases, however, may have received less than their due share 
of emphasis. These are the positive will and the constructive ability. 
At times the tendency has been to over-estimate the critical faculty. By 
growing watchful for error, we may lose the power to see the good. It 
is, then, far safer to make our efforts constructive; to develop truth 
rather than combat error. A good suggestion is far more valuable than 
a criticism ; we may say a criticism has value in proportion as it 7s a sug- 
gestion. 

But this force may be as much a menace as a blessing unless regulated 
by the sense of proportion, the good judgment, the justice, which may 
all be summed up in the word ‘‘poise.’’ This poise varies only in 
quantity; but the power which it guides is as various as the channels 
through which it is produced. But whether it be physical or spiritual, 
commercial or literary, judicial or executive, it is adding a beneficial 
element to the great world of force in which we move. 

From ‘the college training we expect the power developed by schol- 
arly work and associations. The old classical discipline is fast receding 
to a subordinate or departmental place. Undergraduate courses are now 
generally based on the English theory that a college is primarily for gen- 
eral culture. A growing latitude in the course is allowing freer scope to 
individual taste in all American colleges, whether for men or women. 

This change in college policy has given room for two very natural 
questions. The first concerns the quality of the modern college scholar- 
ship. This question often originates in an unrecognized assumption that, 
somehow or other, the classical training is still the principal if not the 
only one which is entitled to be called scholarly. But in so far as the 
question is legitimate, it does not concern the comparative merit of the 
various lines of scholarship which may lead to a given degree; it asks 
whether an equal amount of mental discipline and power is developed by 
these parallel courses. A safe criterion for scholarship is found when 
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every student leaves college knowing in what true scholarship consists 
for his department ; realizing the quality of his own intellectual powers, 
and well grounded in the general principles on which to base special re- 
search in case he choose a scholar’s career later. 

The second question concerns the point at which the elective system 
must be checked. In nearly every college the number of courses meets 
avery natural and well defined limit in the state of the treasury. Noother 
limit need be drawn ; for under the elective system the danger is not in 
the variety of instruction which the college offers. It is a purely indi- 
vidual danger, lest a student spread his thought over too great an area. 
This gives lack of unity in discipline, and consequently does not develop 
the desired standard of mental powers in the student. Along this path 
the danger signals are so very plain that any wise faculty will note and 
heed them in time. 

To-day it is not a question of woman’s sphere, for a woman’s influence 
will be exactly as broad as her intelligence, intuition and conscience 
make it. It should be no more; it can be no less. A woman’s duty for 
public influence is, then, in general, the same asfora man. She must 
focus her effort upon being something positive and noble. The dy- 
namic power of character is then inevitably converted into action, but 
such actions are unconstrained and spontaneous, without the sadness or 
danger attendant upon anxiety and self-consciousness. This personal 
influence is multiplied enormously when it is exerted in conjunction 
with the opinions of a dignified body of intelligent women. 

Here in Barnard College, behind the college dignity which has so 
markedly strengthened the individual influence of its students and 
alumnz, you now have the prestige of Columbia University. This ac- 
cords an enormous privilege, and at the same time imposes a direct re- 
sponsibility upon the college. Your increased effectiveness comes not 
only in the tangible form of more varied courses, wider contact with 
leaders of scholarly thought, exceptional library privileges, and a thou- 
sand and one advantages which you know as yet much better than I. It 
comes most fully in the consolidation of like forces. You are no longer 
a separate current running in a channel parallel to the great neighbor- 
ing river ; you have turned your force into its mighty stream ; you have 
become a part of it. You may lose something of separateness ; but you 
have gained in exchange a share in a larger destiny. 


Upon the conclusion of her address a reception was tendered to 
Miss Gill, after which she was left in charge of what we believe 


will be under her wise management, a work in which the entire 
country will take pride. W. P. T. 
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STUDENT LIFE 

Chess interests at Columbia have been more active during the 
year past than has been the case since the removal of the uni- 
versity from 49th Street. The summary of the season’s work 
shows that the chess team has conducted a fairly successful cam- 
paign and has just cause for congratulation. The record for the 
season follows: 

Columbia 


Columbia 
Columbia 


Columbia 


Columbia 
Columbia 
Columbia 
The chess club is in a prosperous condition and has made ap- 
plication for a room in the new Earl Hall. The officers next 
year will be: Frank H. Sewall, president and captain; Howard 
A. Keeler, secretary and manager ; Bernard H. Ridder, treasurer. 
King’s Crown at the close of the present year is in a prosper- 
ous condition, as is also the Deutscher Verein, the latter owning 
its good fortune in a measure to the kindness of Mr. Conried. 
President E. B. Mitchell in delivering the final report of the 
King’s Crown council to the society stated that the library was 
gaining in favor and increasing in size. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: President, J. G. Hop- 
kins, 1902; first vice-president, Professor Woodberry; Junior 
vice-president, R. C. Harrison; vice-presidents at large, J. H. 
Heroy, 1902, R. Kelly, 1902 and R. C. T. Schroeder, 1903; 
secretary, T. R. St. John, 1902; treasurer, R. B. Hincks, 1902. 
The last issue of the Columbia Law Review for the academic 
year appeared early in May and maintained the high standard 
set by the previous issues. The officers of the paper for the en- 
suing year are announced as follows: Editor-in-chief, Russel C. 
Leffingwell; Secretary, Bridgman Curtis; business manager, 
Philip W. Russell; treasurer, Emory H. Sykes. William E. 
Baird has charge of the department of recent decisions. 
The musical clubs and the varsity show have had an active 
season and a fair measure of success. The management of the 
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clubs has engaged the Collingwood Opera House in Poughkeep- 
sie for the evening of July 1st and will give a concert there on 
the night before the inter-collegiate boat races. The officers of 
the society for the next year follow : President, G.S. Parsons, 1902, 
Law ; secretary and treasurer, A. C. Stratford, 1902 C. Varsity 
show: First vice-president, H. T. Spence, 1902 C.; secretary, 
H. T. Robinson, 1904 C.; manager, W. A. D. Evans, 1903 S., 
dramatic representative, E. J. Harrison. Musical clubs: 
second vice-president, F. C. Seaman, 1903 Law; secretary, L. 
L. Savage, 1904 L.; manager R. P. Hoyt, 1903 C., press 
agent, R. C. Megrue. 

Class day this year will be held on June roth. The senior 
class in the college has elected Charles E. Haydock, S. P. Nash 
and Knowlton Durham as a committee of three to confer with 
men chosen from the other schools on arrangements for com- 
mencement. The class day speakers this year will be: Valedic- 
torian, H. Duncan Bulkley; historian, Allison M. Lederer; 
poet, Knowlton Durham; prophet, J. Boyce Smith, Jr.; pres- 
entation orator, E. B. Bruce; yew tree orator, E. B. Mitchell. 

J. C. He 


Barnard College.—The month of April was largely devoted 
to dramatics. The class of 1903 gave an extremely good repre- 
sentation of ‘‘ A Scrap of Paper,” and the class of 1904 gave a 
bright little comedietta, ‘‘ Change Partners.” The French so- 
cieties of Columbia and Barnard together gave three representa- 
tions of ‘* La Veuve” and ‘* Les Deux Timides.” The playing 
was spirited and the music, rendered by eight members of the 
Philharmonic, added to the success of the very creditable per- 
formances, which were followed by dancing and refreshments. 
The Undergraduate Association gave an excellent performance 
of ** She Stoops to Conquer,” by Sheridan, which was witnessed 
by large audiences. It was the first time that the student body 
as a whole had undertaken a play, and its success will undoubt- 
edly result in a repetition of the experiment. The Deutscher 
Kreis also for the first time gave a play, ‘* Englisch,” which did 
great credit to the enterprise of the members. A group of Fiske 
Hall students also gave a most amusing performance of the 
Kindersymphonie with solo playing and recitations in child 
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character to complete the very entertaining program, which 
netted a goodly sum for the Tennis Club. 

Two of the regular undergraduate teas have been very suc- 
cessful. The first was distinctly a Barnard and Columbia affair. 
The latter was an athletic tea, the rooms being decorated with 
every net, racquet, ball and club available. The annual tea 
given by the Botanical Club in the botanical laboratories was 
very delightful in spite of the bad weather, which caused a small 
attendance. The rooms were charmingly decorated with flowers 
and shrubs, and specimens of apparatus were displayed upon the 
tables. Through the winter the Students’ Aid Committee has 
given a series of informal teas for the undergraduates, at each of 
which they have had an address planned to interest the students 
in the opening to women of some new profession. The Alumnz 
Association also gave a large tea to the members of the senior class. 

The Basket Ball team has played with the visiting team 
from Syracuse and with the alumnez teams of Smith and Bryn 
Mawr, winning against both alumne teams. The Syracuse 
team visited in the college and were entertained on the evening 
before the game by an informal reception and dance given by the 


students. ~ ok 


CotumBIA ATHLETIC RECORD 


Spring sports at Columbia this year have continued to call for 
a large part of student interest and activity, the fact that no one 
sport has been cultivated at the expense of the others being es- 
pecially noticeable. 

The interest in rowing, which at this time of the year usually 
centers in the Annapolis race, has been shifted to the Dauntless 
race, the second varsity race at Ithaca, and the freshman race 
with Yale. In the last-named event the Yale freshmen, after a 
pretty race, won by about a length, breaking the record for the 
course, the time being 5 minutes and 14 seconds. 

There are at present about 22 varsity candidates, while the 
candidates for the freshman boat number about 14. The lists 
are as follows: 

Varsity: Messrs. Irvine, Bartholomew, Nash, Stevenson, 
Nieser, Townsend, Brinckerhoff, Weekes, Jackson, Bradley, 
Southack, Lefferts, Eyer, LaRoche, Landers, Boyesen, Moén, 
Hull, Pembroke, Conklin, Carter, Snyder and Harrison. 
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Freshmen: Messrs. Stow, Fraser, Bogert, Green, Stangland, 
Updike, Maeder, Gillies, Von Bernuth, Houston, Atwood and 
Stauffen. 

The record of the baseball team thus far follows: 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
Carlisle 
Pennsylvania 


Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia Johns Hopkins 

Columbia Stevens 

Columbia 

The track team has developed this year under the careful 
training of Hjertberg a good but hardly a record team. The 
sophmore-freshman games were won easily by the freshmen, 
who showed up well in the hurdles and quarter mile, and took 
in addition several places in the distance runs. The dual meets 
with Pennsylvania and Princeton furnished the team with excel- 
lent preparation for the intercollegiate meet. The showing 
made in the Pennsylvania meet was somewhat disappointing, as 
it was generally expected from the time made in the trials that 
the showing in the sprints would be somewhat better than was 
the case. Pennsylvania really won on her performances in the 
quarter, hundred yards and two mile. 
The scores of the two meets were: 
Points 
Columbia Pennsylvania. 
Columbia 39% Princeton 


The tennis team easily defeated New York University by 159 
games to 43. N. Y. U. took but a single set. 
The gymnastic championship of the University was won by 
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Charles Eastmond with V. de la M. Earle second, and H. S. 
Osborn, third. 
The relay swimming race between Yale and Columbia was 


won by the former by a margin of six inches. 
J» Cc. M. 


THE ALUMNI 


NEws OF THE COLLEGE CLASSES 


1888 
President: C. H. Young. 

The class of ’88 has not only held an annual reunion during 
the winter of each year since its freshman year, but has for some 
time past made it a practice to meet on commencement day. 
On Feb. 15th, 1901, the 17th annual dinner was given at 
Shanley’s and was exceptionally well attended. The tasty 
menu contained an excellent engraving of President Barnard, 
which was particularly appropriate, since the class was the last 
to graduate under his presidency.—On March 16th, the Benedict 
Club of the class were the guests of Frater Ewing at a theatre 
party, followed by a supper at Delmonico’s, at which eight of 
the ten living members of the club were present.—Dynely 
Prince, who is absent from the University of New York for his 
sabbatical year, has devoted the winter months to a trip up the 
Nile, and is still abroad; as are also Sam Andrews and Lloyd 
Warren, while Willard Humphreys, after a year’s trip abroad 
resumed his work at Princeton last autumn.—Among the class’s 
lawyers, R. C. Bunzl is practicing at 207 Broadway, S. L. 
Moody at 290 Broadway, while Walter Merriam is now with 
Alexander & Colby, 120 Broadway.—Edward L. Dodge is still 
in the Produce Exchange Bank, but now resides at the Judson, 
Washington Square.—Henry B. Ely has taken up his residence 
permanently at Redlands, Cal.—G. F. Little is a stock-broker 
at 1123 Broadway.—W. L. Bogert, who resides at 457 Totowa 
Ave., Paterson, N. J., is principal of a grammar school and 
president of the teachers’ association in that city.—In the sum- 
mer ot 1900 H. A. Sill received the degree of Ph.D. magna 
cum laude from the University of Halle, where he had been 
studying for a number of years. He returned to this country in 
August, and during the past winter has been teaching at the Col- 
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lege of the City of New York, but will next autumn take charge 
of the historical work at Hobart College.—B. B. Sloan is now 
with Thomas & Post, Empire Building.—E. C. Villaverde is 
connected with the Sctentific American.—B. D. Woodward, 
who had the misfortune to break his leg on shipboard while re- 
turning home in December, sailed on April 3d for Paris, where 
he will remain until his work in connection with the exposition, 
as assistant commissioner of the United States, is completed. 
He will then return to take up the duties of the position to which 
he has lately been promoted—that of adjunct professor of Ro- 
mance languages and literatures in Barnard College.—Clarence 
H. Young has been promoted to be adjunct professor of Greek 
at Columbia. 
1899 

Secretary: E. A. Cardozo. 

The second formal annual reunion of the class was held on 
the evening of Dec. 28, 1900, at Shanley’s. Short speeches 
were made by every member present, each one relating his own 
experiences since graduation. There have been two very recent 
gatherings of the class. The first occurred on April 13, 1901. 
Through the kindness of George Ehret, Jr., his fellow class- 
mates were privileged to enjoy his hospitality at his place of 
business. The New York theatre was the stated rendezvous in 
the evening. The following afternoon the men gathered at the 
College for the purpose of dedicating the new granite yew-tree 
stone. The next meeting is scheduled for commencement after- 
noon of Igor. 

It is the purpose of the class to hold regularly three or four re- 
unions at stated intervals each year. At all of the meetings of 
the Alumni Association, ’99 has been remarkably well repre- 
sented. Three members of the class are already life members 
of the Association. 

A ’99 memorial fund has been established, the object of which 
is to enable the class at some future date to bestow a suitable 
gift upon its alma mater. The interest on the fund is to be 
used for the annual publication of a class pamphlet. The fund 
is entrusted to a board of trustees, which at present consists of 
F. S. Hackett, E. A. Cardozo, G. S. Hellman, F. K. Seward, 
and G. Parsons. 











IP reer entree 
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Dean Van Amringe has been elected an honorary member of 
the class. In his cordial letter of acceptance he writes : 
‘*¢ Nothing can give me greater pleasure than the good will and 
good wishes of Columbia men, and no way of expressing them 
can be found to gratify me more than giving me the privilege of 
associating with them in their class organizations formed for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of our alma mater, and 
preserving the associations, which belong to membership here.” 

A large majority of the men occupy responsible positions in 
the varied branches of the business world. A. A. Fowler, who 
has a seat in the Produce Exchange, is with his father in the 
grain trade.—J. D. Pelland C. Moran, who is the only married 
man in the class, arein Wall Street. I. Giffin is with the Central 
Realty and Trust Co.—G. Ehret, Jr., is in the brewery business. — 
O. H. Hinck is connected with a large importing firm.—R. G. 
Simpson is associated with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
—F. S. Hackett, who was instructor for a year at Columbia, is 
with Henry Holt & Co.—E. C. Ropes is with G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—W. M. Van Name and G. Matthews are both engaged 
in teaching, the one in a Brooklyn High School, the other in 
Upper Canada College, Toronto.—G. S. Hellman and W. A. 
Bradley are in the book-publishing business, and have con- 
tributed frequently to periodicals. 

Many are still connected with the University, pursuing gradu- 
ate and professional courses. J. S. Harrison and M. Schuyler, 
Jr., are working for the degree of Ph.D., the former in litera- 
ture, the latter in the department of Indo-Iranian languages.— 
M. R. Moffatt, and G. G. Hopkins, are in the School of 
Applied Science. At the P. and S. are N. L. Fletcher, W. 
W. Lesem, H. O. Mosenthal, D. H. Smith and H. Zinsser.— 
The Law School retains C. A. Baker, H. C. Eldert, O. R. 
Lichtenstein, B. M. L. Ernst, H. S. Harrington, J. Marcus, C. 
H. Tuttle, J. McCann, W. W. Bross, P. A. Sherer, S. L. 
Josephthal and E. A. Cardozo; of these a number are still prom- 
inently identified with college interests. Four of the University 
debaters of the past year were ’99 men, C. H. Tuttle being on 
the team that debated with Pennsylvania, while C. A. Baker, B. 
M. L. Ernst, and E. A. Cardozo were on the team that was 
victorious over Cornell. 
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NECROLOGY 
Columbia College. 


Charles Ray King, A. B. ’31, died Apr. 5, 1901, aged 88 years. 

Robert Holden, A. B. ’47, A.M., for many years rector of Trinity 
School, died at St. Luke’s Hospital, Mar. 12, 1901, aged 74 years. After 
graduation he taught successfully at Burlington College, New Jersey, at 
Churchill’s Military School, at Sing Sing, N. Y., and at Trinity School, 
this city, with which institution he was connected for about 30 years. 

Abraham S. Jackson, A.B. ’53, died Feb. 8, 1900. 

Leonard William Kip, A.B. ’56, A. M., S.T.D. (Rutgers 1880), son of 
the late Leonard William Kip of the class of 1815, and a missionary of 
the Reformed Dutch Church in Amoy, China, from 1861 to 1899, died 
Feb. 27, 1901, aged 63 years. 

William Bard McVickar, A.B. ’80, LL.B. ’82, grandson of the late Pro- 
fessor John McVickar, died at Morristown, N. J., Mar. 30, 1901. 

Charles Albert Stevens, A.B. ’87, died Mar. 27, 1901, aged 35 years. 
School of Law. 

William M. Denman, LL.B. ’62, A.B. N. Y. City College, ’59, died at 
his home in Mount Vernon, Nov. 24, 1900, aged 52. He served twice as 
alderman of Mount Vernon and represented his city in the Westchester 
County board of supervisors. 

Buchanan Winthrop, LL.B. ’64, died Dec. 25, 1900. 

Edward C. Boardman, LL.B. ’73, A.B. Harvard ’71, died at his home, 
Garden City, L. I., Jan. 1, 1901, aged 50 years. He was counsel for the 
Cramps’ Shipbuilding Co., the Panama Steamship Co., and other large 
corporations. 

Cornelius E. Kene, LL.B. ’73, of New Rochelle, died at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Feb. 10, 1901, aged 52 years. He served as a police justice for 
two terms and was also an examiner for admission to the bar in the 
second department. 

Max Brill, LL.B. ’74, died Oct. 17, 1900, at St. Catharine’s Hospital. 
He was a member of the board of education of Brooklyn from 1885 to 
1889. 

Frederic W. Adee, LL.B. ’75, A.B. Yale ’73, died Aug. 25, 1900, at 
Edgewater, Westchester County, N. Y., aged 48 years. 

Dr. William W. Browning, LL.B. ’75, A.B. Yale ’73, M.D. Bellevue 
Medical School ’84, A.M. Yale ’95, died Oct. 3, 1900, at 155 Reid Ave., 
Brooklyn, aged 48 years. 

Millard R. Jones, LL.B. ’75, died Jan. 20, 1900, at 19 East 11th St., 
aged 48 years. 

Adolph Simis, Jr., LL.B. ’76, died at his country place, Vail’s Gate, 
Newburgh, N. Y., on July 20, 1900, aged 53 years. He was commissioner 
of charities for Brooklyn and Queens and president of the board of com- 
missioners of public works. In 1862 he enlisted in the U.S. Navy and 
served throughout the war. 
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James Kent, Jr., LL.B. ’76, died Jan. 20, r901, aged 47 years. 

Henry S. Hoyt, LL.B. ’78, Ph.B. Yale ’73, died at 20 Washington 
Square, May 23, 1900, aged 48 years. 

Edward C. Stone, LL.B. ’89, died at 265 West 121st St., Dec. 8, 1900, 
aged 32 years. 

School of Medicine. 

George Burr Banks, M.D., ’60, died at Huntington, L. I., Dec. 4, 
1900. 

Frederick John Brockway, M.D. ’87, A.B. Yale ’82, died at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., Apr. 21, 1901, aged 41 years. Since 1892 he had been connected 
with the College of Physicians and Surgeons as an assistant demonstrator 
of anatomy, and later as secretary of the faculty. He was a member of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, New York Academy of Sciences, and various social organizations. 


The death of John Conlay Selby, M.D. ’96, has been reported to us. 
Schools of Applied Science. 

Charles King, Ph.B. ’76, died at Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 9, 1901, aged 47 
years. He was lately Alaskan agent for the Northern Pacific Railroad 


Co. He was a grandson of the late Charles King, formerly president of 
Columbia College. 


John Thomas Mahl, C.E. ’91, died at Spartansburg, S. C., Mar. 30, 
IgoI, aged 27 years. On graduation he was appointed resident engineer of 
the Phoenix Bridge Co., of Texas, and later of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co., and during the last few years he was head of the department 
of maintenance and ways of the Houston and Texas Central Railway. 


Charles Hill Bergen, C. E. ’92, died Mar. 1, 1901, age 30 years. Ata 
meeting of the class of ’92, Arts and Mines, held on Monday, Mar. 4, 
Igo1, suitable resolutions were passed concerning his character and 
services. 


SUMMARIES OF UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES. MARCH MEETING 


The resignation of Dr. Draper as a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation was received and accepted, and Dr. Wheelock was elected to suc- 
ceed him. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to William E. Dodge, Esq., for his gift 
of $250 for the continuation of the subscription in the name of Columbia 
University to the zodlogical station at Naples; to Rear Admiral George 
W. Melville for his gift to the department of mechanical engineering in 
connection with the covering of the steam pipes of the department with 
non-conducting material ; to Mr. John Fritz and to Mr. C. W. Hunt for 
their gifts of $250 each towards the equipment of the laboratory of the 
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department of mechanical engineering ; and to Mr. William Fellowes 
Morgan for his gift of $100 for the same purpose; also to the Fairbanks 
Company for their gift to the same department of eight platform scales 
of various sizes. 

Upon a report and recommendation made by the Committee on Build- 
ings and Grounds, the model of the statue of ‘‘ Alma Mater,”’ designed 
by Mr. Daniel C. French at the request of Mrs. Robert Goelet, was 
approved. 

The Annual Report of the Committee on Finance was considered and 
the following resolutions recommended by the committee were adopted : 


Resolved, That the following sums be and they are hereby appro- 
priated for the current expenses of maintenance and operation of this 
corporation for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1902, viz. : 


For educational and operating expenses, the same to be expended in the 
manner shown in detail in schedule A, hereto annexed, as 
$924,931.67 


For interest on bonds and other indebtedness of this corporation as shown 
in Schedule B, hereto annexed .......ccececeseeeses eee cccccccccccees 106,876.80 


Making in all the sum of. $1,031 808.47 


Resolved, That the sum of $57,443 be and it is hereby appropriated for 
payment of interest, taxes and other charges for the fiscal year ending 
June 3oth, 1902, upon the following parcels of real estate, viz. : 

The athletic grounds at Williamsbridge ; 

The Loubat property ; 

The general society properties, so-called. 

That the said sum be expended in the manner shown in schedule B, 
hereto annexed; and that the same be paid out of moneys to be bor- 
rowed. 

In view of the retirement, at his own request, of Dr. George W. Hill 
as lecturer in celestial mechanics, at the end of the current academic 
year, the remainder of the fund of $5,000 received from the late Miss 
Catherine W. Bruce, in June, 1898, was appropriated as follows: 

For the continuance of the publication of results by the department of as- 


tronomy, of its work on the variation of latitude........... Cv ecocccccces $1,600.00 
For computations and measurements 


The President was authorized to provide equipment for the zodlogical 
laboratories of Barnard College to the extent of $1,500, upon condition 
that the women graduate students of the University be permitted to con- 
duct their laboratory work in zodlogy at Barnard College and to receive 
the necessary guidance, without charge to the University, for a period 
of three years, providing that the funds can be secured for this purpose. 

Francis Delafield, M.D., having resigned as professor of the practice 
of medicine, was appointed emeritus professor from and after July Ist» 
igor. Walter B. James, M.D., was appointed lecturer in the practice 
of medicine, from and after July 1st, 1901, for the term of one year or 
during the pleasure of the Trustees. 
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THE TRUSTEES. APRIL MEETING 


The Committee on Buildings and Grounds presented a report on Col- 
lege Hall with plans and designs for a building to be erected at the corner 
of Broadway and 116th Street and the same were approved. 

The Committee on the General Catalogue reported the publication of 
the thirteenth edition of the catalogue, covering the period 1754 to 1900, 
and the committee was continued with the addition of George B. Ger- 
mann, Ph.D., Registrar of the University. 

A communication was received from the executors of the late Benjamin 
D. Silliman announcing a bequest of $10,000 (subject to a life estate) for 
the endowment of a fellowship to be known as the ‘ William Mitchell 
Fellowship,” in memory of Judge William Mitchell of the class of ’20, to 
be conferred annually by the Trustees on nomination by the Faculty of 
the College. 

The following officers were promoted : 

Michael I. Pupin, Ph.D., adjunct professor of mechanics, to be pro- 
fessor of electro-mechanics, from and after this date; also, from J uly 1, 
Igor, Clarence H. Young, Ph.D., instructor, to be adjunct professor of 
Greek ; Livingston Farrand, A.B., M.D., instructor, to be adjunct pro- 
fessor of psychology ; George Francis Sever, instructor, to be adjunct 
professor of electrical engineering ; James Maclay, C.E., instructor, to be 
adjunct professor of mathematics; Marston Taylor Bogert, A.B., Ph.B. 
instructor, to be adjunct professor of organic chemistry ; Edmund Howe 
Miller, instructor, to be adjunct professor of analytical chemistry and as- 
saying; J. Livingston Rutgers Morgan, Ph.D., tutor, to be adjunct pro- 
fessor of chemical philosophy and chemical physics. 

The appointment of Frederick Peterson, M.D., as clinical lecturer on 
psychiatry, from and after July 1, 1901, or during the pleasure of the 
Trustees, was confirmed. 


THE TRUSTEES. MAy MEETING 


The President announced the death of Dr. William H. Draper, occur- 
ring on April 26, Igor. 

The Clerk reported a bequest to the University by the late Edward H. 
Kendall for the establishment of a fellowship in architecture. 

The invitation from Yale University to be represented at the celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the founding of Yale College, to be held 
in New Haven, Conn., on the first four days of the week beginning Oc- 
tober 20, 1901, was accepted, and the President was authorized to 
appoint a suitable delegation to represent the University on that occa- 
sion. 

The President was authorized to nominate a representative of the 
University to take part in the commemoration of the millenary of King 
Alfred the Great, to be held at Winchester, England, towards the end of 
July, rgo1. 

John W. Houston resigned as professor of law, the resignation to take 
effect June 30, 1901. 
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The following new appointments were made (reappointments without 
change of title are omitted from the list): 


Professors 


Henry S. Redfield, A.M., law; L. Emmett Holt, M.D., diseases of 
children. 
Adjunct Professors 


Benjamin D. Woodward, Ph.D., Romance.languages and literatures ; * 
Henry E. Crampton, Ph.D., zodlogy. * 


Instructors 


Joseph C. Pfister, A.M., mechanics; Adolph Black, C.E., civil engineer- 
ing; Ralph HE. Mayer, C.E., drawing; Henry A. Griffin, M.D., medical 
diagnosis. 

Tutors 


Henry C. Sherman, Ph.D., analytic chemistry ; Cavalier H. Joiiet, ana- 
lytical chemistry; Myron S. Falk, C.E., civil engineering ; Samuel O. 
Miller, C.E., drawing ; Augustin L. J. Queneau, metallurgy ; George H. 
Ling, Ph.D., mathematics; William A. Nitze, Ph.D., Romance languages 
and literatures ;* David Bovaird, M.D., medicine; Nathaniel B. Porter, 
medicine; Fred P. Solley, M.D., medicine ; Edmund LL. Dow, M.D., 
medicine ; Henry Bargy, Romance languages and literatures ;* Wilhelm 
A. Braun, A.B., German ;* William Findley, A.B., mathematics, * 


Curator 
Alexis P. Anderson, Ph.D., herbarium. 


Lecturers 


Amadeus W. Grabau, S.D., palzeontology ; Adam L. Jones, philosophy ; 
Ralph C. Ringwalt, A.B., public speaking ; J. T. Shotwell, A.B., history ; 
Eleanor Keller, A.B., chemistry ;* Charles E. Caspari, Ph.D., chem- 
istry ;* Charles L. Raper, A.B., history ;* Harry A. Cushing, Ph.D., 
history and constitutional law ;* Ellen S. Davison, A.B., history.* 


Assistants 


H. W. Shimer, A.B., paleontology ; George I. Finley, A.B., geology ; 
George C. Hubbard, analytical chemistry and assaying; Thomas H. 
Harrington, E.M., mechanical engineering ; Albert M. Cregier, Mech.E., 
drawing ; Gilbert Tolman, A.B., physics ; Charles S. Forbes, A.B., mathe- 
matics; Rolfe Floyd, M.D., anatomy; Holmes C. Jackson, Ph.D., 
physiological chemistry ; Ernest V. Hubbard, M.D., pathology ; James 
A. Miller, M.D., normal histology ; Gertrude M. Hirst, A.M., classical 
philology ;* Grace Andrews, A.M., mathematics ;* Julia N. Colles, A.B., 
physics ;* William E. Kellicott, A.B., zodlogy.* 


*In Barnard College. 
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Publications of the 
Columbia University Press 


The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


7 PRESS was incorporated, June 8, 1893, to pro- 


mote the publication of the results of original research. 

It is a private corporation, related directly to Columbia 
University by the provisions that its Trustees shall be officers 
of the University and that the President of Columbia University 
shall be President of the Press. 


BIOLOGY 


ATLAS OF NERVE CELLS. By M. ALLEN Starr, M.D., Ph.D.; 
with the codperation of OLIVER S. STRONG, Ph.D., and EDwarD 
LEAMING. 

With 53 Albertype plates and 13 diagrams. Royal 4to, cloth, pp. x + 78, $10.00 mez. 


H. H. Donaxpson, in Science; ‘‘ An atlas with good plates cannot fail to be useful to 
many persons and in many ways; and accompanied, as this one is, by a most instructive text, 
there can be no question of our indebtedness to the authors for their contribution to neurology.” 


AN ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS 
OF THE OVUM. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor in 
Invertebrate Zodlogy in Columbia University ; with the coépera- 
tion of EDWARD LEAMING, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in Pho- 
tography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Royal 4to, cloth, $4.00 ez 


President Davip STARR JoRDAN, in Zhe Dial: ‘‘ Professor Wilson has rendered a great 
service to teachers and students in the publication of the splendid series of micro-photographs of 
these different processes.. . . These are accompanied by an admirably lucid text, with many 
diagrammatic figures explanatory of the plates.”” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL 
SERIES 


Edited by HENRY FAIRFIELD OsBORN and EDMUND B, WILSON. 


VOL. I. FROM THE GREEKS TO DARWIN. An Outline of the 
Development of the Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Os- 
BORN, DaCosta Professor of Zodlogy, Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. x + 259, illustrated, $2.00 me?. 


Professor Dttvip Stttrr Jorpan, in Zhe Diad ; “ The work is extremely well done. Dr. 
Osborn is himself one of the authorities in the science of evolution, to which he has made impor- 
tant contributions.”’ 





VOL. II. AMPHIOXUS AND THE ANCESTRY OF THE VER- 
TEBRATES. By ‘ARTHUR WILLEY, Sc.D., Balfour Student of 
the University of Cambridge. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xvii + 316, illustrated, $2.50 me/. 


Professor W, Newron Parker,in Nature; ‘ Written in an extremely lucid style by a 
naturalist who can speak with authority on the subject.” 


VOL. III. FISHES, LIVING AND FOSSIL. An Outline of Their 
Forms and Probable Relationships. By BASHFORD DEAN, Ph.D., 
Adjunct Professor of Zoélogy, Columbia University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xiv + 300, with 345 figures, $2.50 mez. 
Professor W. A. HerpMan, in Nature: “ An interesting volume upon fishes, in which 


considerable prominence is given to the fossil forms, and the whole subject is presented to us from 
the point of view of the evolutionist.” 


VOL.IV. THE CELL IN DEVELOPMENT AND INHERIT- 
ANCE. By Epmunp B. Witson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy, 
Columbia University. 8vo, cloth, profusely illustrated, $3.50 ez. 


New York Nation: “‘ One of the very best scientific manuals published in America. 
Students and investigators of biology, in whatever department they may be working, ought to be 
familiar with this important work.” 


VOL. V. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. By Witi1am 
KEITH BROOKS, Professor of Zodlogy, Johns Hopkins University. 

8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 339, $2.50 et. 

Science: ‘‘ A book that will live as a permanent addition to the common sense of science. 

It belongs to literature as well as to science. It belongs to philosophy as much as to either, for 


it is full of that fundamental wisdom about realities which alone is worthy of the name of 
philosophy.” 


IN PREPARATION. 
VOL. VI. THE PROTOZOA. By Gary N. Carkins, Ph.D. 


VOL. VII. AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE NEU- 
ROLOGY. By OLIver S. STRONG, Ph.D. 


BIOGRAPHY 


FRANCIS LIEBER. His Life and Political Philosophy. By Lewis 
R. HARLEY, Ph.D. 8vo, cloth, pp. x + 213, portrait, $1.75 net. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, D.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth President of Columbia College in the City 
of New York. By JoHN FULTON. With portraits. 

: 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii +485, 84.00 #e?. 

J. G. Fircn, in Nature: “ A useful contribution‘to educationai history. It is the record 

of a strenuous and honourable life, of high and generous aims often obscured by discouragement, 
but ever kept steadily in view, and of a considerable number of experiments, both in regard to 


instruction and discipline, which have done much to render the solution of educational problems 
easier.”’ 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


CLASSICAL STUDIES IN HONOUR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


8vo, cloth, pp. ix + 310, portrait and other illustrations, $4.00 me7, 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ENGLISH 


Issued under the supervision of the Department of English. 


VOL. I. JOSEPH GRANVILL. A Critical Biography by FERRIs 
GREENSLET, Ph.D., Fellow in English at Columbia University. 
r2mo, cloth, pp. x1 + 235, $1.50 mez. 
Other volumes in preparation. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN LITERATURE 
Issued under the authorization of the Department of Comparative Liter- 
ature, GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY, Professor. 


SANNISH LITERATURE IN THE ENGLAND OF THE TU- 


DORS. By JoHN GARRETT UNDERHILL. 


zamo, cloth, pp. x + 438, $2.00 #eZ. 
The Chicago Evening Post; ‘‘ A book that ought to have a permanent place in the his- 
tory of that period. . . . We commend it to the students of literature everywhere.” 


ROMANCES OF ROGUERY. An Episode in the History of the 
Novel. By FRANK WADLEIGH CHANDLER. In two parts. 


Part I. The Picaresque Novel in Spain 
r2mo, cloth, pp. ix + 483, $2.00 #e?. 
The Independent; ‘‘We have found Mr. Chandler’s treatment of the subject both 
attractive and informing; full enough for all practical purposes; scholarly without pedantic show 
of learning; accurate, yet not overloaded with details, and above all charmingly written.” 


A HISTORY OF LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE, with Special Reference to the Influence of Italy in the 
Formation and Development of Modern Classicism. By JOEL 
ELIAS SPINGARN. r2mo, cloth, pp. xi + 330, $1.50 met. 


The Nation; ‘‘ Thorough in execution, good in method and style, and an excellent ex- 
ample of what a monograph in literary history should be.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GERMANIC 
STUDIES 
VOL. I., NO. 1. SCANDINAVIAN INFLUENCE ON SOUTH- 
ERN LOWLAND SCOTCH. A Contribution to the Study of 
the Linguistic Relations of English and Scandinavian. By 
GEORGE ToBIAS FLom, B.L., A.M., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. 8vo, paper, pp. xv + 82, $1.00 net. 
VOL. I., NO. 2. OSSIAN IN GERMANY. Bibliography—General 
Survey—Ossian’s Influence upon Klopstock and the Bards. By 
RUDOLF TomBo, JR., A.M., Ph.D., sometime Fellow in German, 
Columbia University. Jn Press. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 
ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By A. V. 
WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in 
Columbia University. 
With three illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxiii + 314. $3.00 me?. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY INDO-IRANIAN 
SERIES 


Edited by A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages in Columbia University. 


1. A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary. 
y 


In preparation. 


With Graded 
By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


2. INDO-IRANIAN PHONOLOGY. With Special reference to the 


Middle and New Indo-Iranian Languages. 


By Louis H. Gray, 


Ph.D., sometime Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia 


University. Jn press. 


Special efforts have been made to render the work convenient for reference. 


3. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA. By Mont- 


GOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr., Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in 


Columbia University. 


Ready in the autumn. 


Other volumes in the series are planned for. 


PHILOSOPHY 
ANCIENT IDEALS. A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth 


from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. 


OSBORN TAYLOR. 


In two volumes. 
Vol. I., pp. xi + 461. 


By HENRY 


8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00 mez. 
Vol. II., pp. vii + 430. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 


VOLUME I 


1. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A 
Study in the Origin of Ger- 
man Realism. By NORMAN 
WILpE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 77, 60 cents net 

2. Kant’sInaugural Dissertation 
of 1770. Including a trans- 
lation of the Dissertation, to- 
gether with an Introduction 
and Discussion. By W. J. 
Eckorr, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. ror, gO cents wef 

3. The Ethical System of James 
Martineau. By Joseru H. 
HERTz, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 85, 60 cents met 

4. Friedrich Eduard Beneke. 
The Man and His Philosophy. 
By FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 167, $1.00 we?. 


VOLUME II 


1. Hegel as Educator. By Frep- 
ERIC LUDLOW LUQUEER, Ph. D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 185, $1.00 ez. 

2. Hegel’s Doctrine of the Will. 
By JoHN ANGUS MACVANNEL, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 102, $1.00 met. 


3. The Basis of Early Christian 
Theism. By LAWRENCE T. 
CoLeE, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, 50 cents wez. 

4. Early American Philosophers. 
By ADAM LEROY JONES, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents mez. 


VOLUME III 
1. The Formal and Material 
Elements of Kant’s Ethics. 
By WILLIAM MoRROW WASH- 


INGTON, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents #e?. 





2. A Syllabus of Psychology. 


By JAMEs H. Hys.op, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


3-4. A Syllabus of an Intro- 


duction to Philosophy. By 
WALTER T. MARVIN, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, pp. x + 152, $1.25 mez. 


VOLUME IV 


[Zhe Monographs in Volumes IV 


and V were first issued as Supplements 
to the PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, ] 


1. On Sensations from Pressure 


4, 


. On After-Images. 


. Inhibition. By 


and Impact. By HARoLpD 


GRIFFING, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 60 cents mez. 


. Mental Imagery. By WIL- 


FRID Lay, Ph.D. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents net. 


. Animal Intelligence. By Ep- 


WARD L. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 net. 


. The Emotion of Joy. By 


GEORGE V. N. DEARBORN, 
Ph.D. 8vo, paper, 75 cents eZ. 


VOLUME V 


. Conduct and the Weather 


By Epwin G. DExTER, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 met. 
By SHEP- 
HERD I. FRANZ, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents et. 
BurTis_ B. 
BREESE, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents net 


On the Accuracy of Move- 


. The Economic 


ment. By RoBert S. Woop- 
WORTH, Ph.D. 
8vo, paper, $1.00 ez, 


VOLUME VI 


1-4. Educational Legislation 


and Administration in the 
Colonies. By ELstE WorTH- 
INGTON CLEwS, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. xi + 524, $2.00 


VOLUME VII 


. The Education of the Pueblo 


Child. By FRANK G. SPEN- 
CER, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 97, 75 cents mez. 
Aspect of 
Teachers’ Salaries. By 
CHARLES BARTLETT DYKE, 
A.M. — 8vo, paper, pp. 84, $1.00 wet. 


. Education in India. By WiL- 


LIAM I. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph D. 
8vo, paper, pp. 107, 75 cents ne?. 


. Horace Mann in Ohio. By 


GEORGE A. HUBBELL, A.M. 
8vo, paper, pp. 70, 50 cents net. 


VOLUME VIII 


. Imitation in Education: Its 


Nature, Scope and Signifi- 
cance. By JASPER NEWTON 
DEAHL, A.M, 

8vo, paper, pp. 103, 60 cents mef?. 


. The Historical Development 


of School Readers and of 
Method in Teaching Read- 
ing. By Rupo.tpH REx 
REEDER, Ph.D. 

8vo, paper, pp. 92, 60 cents mez, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE OF STATISTICS. By RicuMonp Mayo-Smiru, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Social Science, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Part I, 


Statistics and Sociology 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi+399, $3.00 net. 
The Dial: “ An exceedingly useful work. . . . Many vague notions and insecure 
theories will be tested by the yard stick of this book, and no serious worker can afford to ignore 
it. It is a distinct merit of the work that the data compiled are arranged in a way to excite 
interest and lead to results,’’ 


Statistics and Economics 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xiii + 467, $3.00 sez. 
Yale Review; ‘The volume will certainly take its place as one well fitted for general 


reference in that field where qualitative distinctions are supplemented by quantitative measure- 
ments.” 


Part II. 





ESSAYS IN TAXATION. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor 
of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University. 


Third edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 434, $3.00 met. 

The Nation: ‘ These thirteen essays, though nominally disconnected, are so uniform in 

treatment and so interpenetrated by well-matured convictions, that they may be said to constitute 
a treatise on taxation.. . . capable of holding its own with the best writing on taxation.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SHIFTING AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


Second edition, completely revised and enlarged 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii + 337, $3.00 mez. 
Annals of the American Academy: ‘One of the indispensable handbooks of all stu- 
dents of public finance.’ 


HISTORY 


BISMARCK AND GERMAN UNITY. A Historical Outline. By 
MUNROE SMITH, J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law and Comparative 
Jurisprudence in Columbia University. 

12mo, gilt top, pp. ix + 99, portrait, $1.00 mez. 

THE BATTLE OF HARLEM HEIGHTS, SEPTEMBER 16, 1776. 
With a Review of the Events of the Campaign, by HENry P. 
Jounston, A.M., Professor of History, College of the City of New 
York. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 234, illustrated, $2.00 met 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


THE GOVERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. By Dorman B. 


EATON. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. x + 498 + 28, $4.00 wer. 


Review of Reviews ; “‘ Mr. Eaton has in this volume provided us with the best systematic 
treatise that is available for the American student, lawmaker, or municipal reformer, upon the 
principles that should be observed in the framing of a city charter, and upon the position of the 
American city in the state of which it is one of the minor jurisdictions.. . .” 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE. A Study in Administration. By 
FRANK J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative 
Law in Columbia University ; author of ‘‘ Comparative Adminis- 


trative Law,”’ etc. x2mo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 283, $1.50 met 
The Outlook: “ The volume is an exceptionally valuable one to close students of mu- 
nicipal affairs.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii + 321, $1.50 met. 


Chicago Evening Post: “One of the most trenchant and ischolarly contributions to 
political science of recent writing.” 


SOC/IOLOGY 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. An Analysis of the Phe- 


nomena of Association and of Social Organization. By FRANKLIN 
Henry GIppINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 


University. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxvi + 476, $3.00 net. 
The New Unity; “ Professor Giddings’ book is highly stimulating. He is a vigorous 


thinker and a strong writer, and he has a broad knowledge of his subject and its various 
affiliations.” 





STUDIES IN History, ECONOMICS AND 
PusBtic Law 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 


VOLUME I—1891-92 


396 pages, $3.00 mez; in cloth, $3.50 xe. 
(Second edition, 1897. ) 


. The Divorce Problem. A 
study in Statistics. By WAL- 
TER F. WiLcox, Ph.D. 

75 cents net. 

. The History of Tariff Admin- 
istration in the United 
States, from Colonial Times 
to the McKinley Adminis- 
trative Bill. By JoHn DEAN 
Goss, Ph.D. $I 00 net. 


. History of Municipal Land 
Ownership on Manhattan 
Island. By GEORGE ASHTON 
Buack, Ph.D. $1.00 ez. 


. Financial History of Massa- 
chusetts. By CHARLES H. 
J. Doucias, Ph.D. (Not sold 
separately. ) 


VOLUME II—1892-93 

503 pp., $3.00 mez ;j in cloth, $3.50 ne?. 
. The Economics of the Rus- 

sian Village. By Isaac A, 

Hourwicu, Ph.D. 1.00 ner. 


. Bankruptcy. A Study in 
Comparative Legislation. By 
SAMUEL W. DUNSCOMB, Jr., 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. Special Assessments. A 
Study in Municipal Finance. 
By VICTOR ROSEWATER, 
Ph.D. (Second Edition, 1898.) 


$1.00 net. 


VOLUME III—1893 
465 pp., $3.00 we?; in cloth, $3.50 mez. 


. History of Elections in the 
American Colonies. By 


CORTLANDT F. BisHop, Ph.D. 
$1.50 net. 

. Vol. III., No. 1, may also be obtained 
in cloth, $2.00 net. 


2. The Commercial Policy of 
England Toward the Amer- 
ican Colonies. By GrorGE 
L. BEER, A.M. $1.50 net. 


VOLUME IV—1893-94 
438 pp., $3.00 mez; in cloth, $3.50 mez. 


1. Financial History of Vir- 
ginia. By W. Z. RIPLEY, 
Ph.D. $1.00 m7. 


. The Inheritance Tax. By 
Max WEst, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. History of Taxation in Ver- 
mont. By FREDERICK A. 
Woop, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


VOLUME V—1895-96 


498 pp., $3.00 we¢ ; in cloth, $3.50 met. 


. Double Taxation in the 
United States. By FRaANcIS 
WALKER, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. The Separation of Govern- 
mental Powers. By WIL- 
LIAM Bonpy, LL.B., Ph.D. 


$1.00 net. 


. Municipal Government in 
Michigan and Ohio. By 
DELos F. WILcox, Ph.D. 


$1.00 net. 


VOLUME VI—1896 
6or pp., $4.00 ez; in cloth, $4.50 net. 


History of Proprietary Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania. By 
WILLIAM ROBERT  SHEP- 
HERD, Ph.D. 


VOLUME VII—1896 
512 pp., $3.00 mez; in cloth, $3.50 eZ. 


1. History of Transition from 
Provincial to Common- 
wealth Government in 
Massachusetts. By Harry 
A. CUSHING, Ph.D. — $2.00 net. 


2. Speculation on the Stock and 
Produce Exchanges of the 
United. States. By HENky 
CROSBY EMERY, Ph.D. 

$1.50 net. 





VOLUME VIII—1896-98 
551 pp., $3.50 wet; in cloth, $4.00 met. 
. The Struggle between Presi- 
dent Johnson and Congress 
over Reconstruction. By 
CHARLES ERNEST CHADSEY, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


. Recent Centralizing Tenden- 
cies in State Educational 
Administration. By Wi-- 
LIAM CLARENCE WEBSTER, 
Ph.D. 75 cents net. 


. The Abolition of Privateer- 
ing and the Declaration of 
Paris. By Francis R. 
STARK, LL.B., Ph.D. 


$1.00 net. 

. Public Administration in 
Massachusetts. The Rela- 
tion of Central to Local Ac- 
tivity. By ROBERT HARVEY 
WHITTEN, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


VOLUME IX—1897-98 
617 pp., $3.50 ze¢; in cloth, $4.00 net. 
. English Local Government 
of Today. A Study of the 
Relations of Central and Lo- 
cal Government. By MILo 
Roy MALTBIE, Ph.D. 
$2.00 net. 


2 
Vol. IX., No. 1, may also be obtained 
bound. $2.50 net. 


. German Wage Theories. A 
History of Their Develop- 
ment. By JAMES W. CROOK, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

. The Centralization of Admin- 
istration in New York State. 
By JOHN ARCHIBALD FAIr- 
LIE, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


VOLUME X—1898-99 
500 pp., $3.00 wet; in cloth, $3.50 net. 
1. Sympathetic Strikes and 
Sympathetic Lockouts. By 
FRED. S. HALL, Ph.D. 
$1.00 net. 
2. Rhode Island and the Forma- 
tion ofthe Union. By Frank 


GREENE BATES, Ph.D. 
$1.50 net. 


3. Centralized Administration 
of Liquor Laws in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. By 
CLEMENT MOORE LACEY 
SITEs, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


VOLUME XI—1899 
495 pp., $3.50 met; in cloth, $4.00 net. 
The Growth of Cities. By ApNa 
FERRIN WEBER, Ph.D. 


VOLUME XII—1899-1900 
583 pp., $3.50 met ; in cloth, $4.00 met. 
1. History and Functions of 
Central Labor Unions. By 
WILLIAM MAXWELL BURKE, 
Ph.D. $1.00 net. 
2. Colonial Immigration Laws. 
A Study of the Regulation of 
Immigration by the English 
Colonies in America. By 
EMBERSON EDWARD PROPER, 
A.M. 75 cents net. 


3. History of Military Pension 
Legislation in the United 
States. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GLAsSsoN, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 

4. History of the Theory of 
Sovereignty since Rous- 
seau. By C. E. MERRIAM, 
Jc., Fad. $1.50 net. 


ROMANCE LITERATURE 


LIVRES DU GOUVERNEMENT DES ROIS. A 


XIIIth 


Century French Version of Egidio Colonna’s Treatise De Regi- 


mine Principum. 


Now first published from the Kerr MS. 


To- 


gether with introduction and notes and full-page facsimile. By 
SAMUEL PAUL MOLENAER, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania ; sometime Fellow of Columbia University. 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xlii + 461, $3.00 me?. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDIES 
IN ROMANCE LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY 


Edited by ADOLPHE COHN, Professor of the Romance Languages and 


Literatures, Columbia University. 


Several volumes are in preparation. 





Columbia Guiversity 
in the City of Rew Dork 


APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 


James Hume CanrFieELD, LL.D. 
Librarian (Chairman ) 
FREDERICK REMSEN Hutton, E.M., Ph.D. 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 


EpwiIn ROBERT ANDERSON SELIGMAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance 


James McKEEN Catre.t, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 


Henry ALFRED Topp, Ph.D. 
' Professor of Romance Philology 


GEORGE WILLIAM KIRCHWEY, A.B 
Professor of Law 


GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B. 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 


JAMES RIGNALL WHEELER, Ph.D. 
Professor of Greek 


Catvin Tuomas, A.M. 
Gebhard Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures 


James Ear Russe, Ph.D. 
Professor of the History of Education 


The duty of the Appointment Committee, instituted by 
authority of a resolution of the University Council, passed April 
19, 1898, is to recommend graduates of the College or University 
for teaching or other educational positions and to assist competent 
graduates to obtain such positions, 


The Committee keeps classified lists of those who seek such 
positions, and will be glad to be informed promptly of present or 
prospective vacancies in positions for which college-trained men 
or women are eligible. 


No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 


Communications should be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Appointment Committee, Columbia University, New York City. 





SARGENT ... 


IF You READ oR WRITE, 


SARGENT’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM oF 
DEVICES FOR BRAIN WORKERS 


It embraces many convenient con- 
These include 


will interest you. 
trivances for facilitating literary labor. 
a variety of Stands for reading and writing (that illus- 
trated above, No. 300-AC, is adjustable to any height 
with top fixable at any slant, price, with inkstand at- 
tachment as shown, $9.25). Atlas and Folio Stands, 
Dictionary Holders for one, two or ten volumes (any 
dict onary accommodated, including the Century), Ad- 
justable Reading Desks (attachable to a Morris or any 
other kind of a chair, couch, or bed), Telescopic Book- 
Racks and other similar articles covering the whole 
range of appliances helpful to the reader, writer or stu- 
dent each individually complete, yet by virtue of in- 
terchangeable parts, collectively they form a system 
sufficiently extensive to provide most anything imag 
inable in the way of helpfui appliances that a brain 


worker can desire. This system also includes 


Sargent’s Roller-Bearing Rotary Bookcases 


(used exclusively in the New Library of Congress) and 
universally accepted as the best. 

Our new Catalogue D, of 48 pages with 75 illustra- 
tions, gives a good idea of the goods. It is sent with- 


out charge. 


GEORGE F. SARGENT COMPANY 


289 V 4th Avenue, next 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


The “Quarterly”’ 


has arranged to have bindings, 
bearing the teal of the Colum- 
bia University Press, put 
on complete volumes at the 


following rates: 


Cloth, 75 cents 
Half Sheep, - $1.00 
Half Morocco, $1.25 


The cloth covers for binding 
can be supplied at 50 cts. each. 


Apply to 


NEUMANN BROS. 


7 East 16th Street 








Refined People have Refined Taste 
Refined Taste Demands Pure Tea 


Ceylon and India Tea 


GREEN OR BLACK 


Is Pure, Clean and Wholesome 


DRINK IT 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 


LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and 
satisfactory manner all kinds of printing. 
Particular attention given to the work of 
Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Public 
Institutions. 


Books, Periodicals 
Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
Announcements, Reports, etc. 
All Kinds of Commercial Work 


Publishers will find our product ranking 
with the best in workmanship and ma- 
terial, at satisfactory prices. Our imprint 
may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Peri- 
odicals. Correspondence solicited. Esti- 
mates furnished. 


THE New ERA PRINTING COMPANY 





Woodbridge School 


417 MADISON AVENUE, 


Between 48th and 49th Sts., NEW YORK CITY 


Twentieth Year Begins October Ist, 1901. 


VER 500 Columbia men have received in- 
struction at Woodbridge. Of these a 
number have entered with advanced standing, 
which enabled them to graduate in three years, 


SUMMER SESSION 


A summer school, for students conditioned at 
entrance or in Freshman and Sophomore math- 
ematics, begins August 19th. 


During the past five years, of the large num- 
ber of Sophomores who have tutored, not one 
has failed to make up his calculus, and the 
record of first year men is nearly as good. 


# & & CATALOGUES MAILED ON APPLICATION. #+ # # 





